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THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


ARLIAMENT has assembled ; but never, perhaps, was 
there a political conjuncture in which it was more diffi- 
cult to forecast the future. The situation of affairs in 
Europe is sufficiently alarming, but it is not with foreign 
politics that Parliament will be principally occupied. The 
public opinion of the country—which, in respect of its intel- 
ligence and good sense, seems to be greatly in advance of the 
petty intrigues and narrow rivalries of individual politicians 
—demands, indeed, with unmistakeable earnestness, a policy 
of vigilance and precaution. But, unfortunately, at a mo- 
ment when we require the whole energy and vigour of Par- 
liament to be devoted to measures for providing adequate 
means of defence for the country, we find ourselves involved 
ina discussion upon the organic reconstruction of the Consti- 
tution, which has been promoted rather in the interest of 
rival politicians than from any demand of the popular voice, 
or with any view to the public good Whatever may be the 
ideas which we entertain of the necessity or expediency of 
a reform in the existing electoral system, it is impossible to 
hold two opinions as to the spirit and conduct of the Ad- 
ministration under whose auspices the projected measure is 
to be introduced. 

The first question which must occur to every one is— 
What is the meaning of a Reform Bill volunteered by a 
Tory Government? We naturally turn for information 
to the speech of the Prime Minister on his accession 
to office, in which this suspicious pledge was first 
proffered. On the 1st of March, 1858, Lord Derpy said :— 
“ My Lords, believing that, with all its imperfections and all 
“ its anomalies, the Reform Bill has given to the country a 
“‘ representative system the result of which is a House. of 
“ Commons which fairly and fully represents the feeling of 
“the numbers as well as of the intelligence and the pro- 
“ perty of this country, I should myself have been well 
“ satisfied if it had been the pleasure of Parliament that 
“ no legislation upon a subject so exciting should be called 
“for or demanded from the Government.” A statement 
more perfectly discreditable— we will not say to a Tory 
leader, but to an English statesman— it is impossible to 


_ conceive. Here is a man about to impose on the country an 


organic and “exciting” change in its Constitution, not be- 
cause he thinks it just or necessary, or even expedient, but 
because he says it has been “the pleasure of Parliament” to 
demand it. How this demand has been specifically expressed, 
and from what quarter the “excitement” has proceeded, we 
confess we are wholly unable to conjecture. But just strip 
the disgraceful reality of the fine verbiage with which it is 
sought to conceal it, and the meaning of the affair becomes 
shamefully apparent. The pledge of a Reform Bill was not 
the result of political convictions—it was not even an in- 
voluntary concession to an irresistible necessity—it was a 
simple, barefaced, mercenary bid for a few months of office. 
That is the object for which the leader of the English country 
gentlemen was quite ready to do anybody’s pleasure on any 
subject, however exciting—even though it might go to the 
entire destruction of a representative system which, in the 
opinion of this courageous politician, “ fairly and fully re- 
“presents the feelings of the numbers as well as the 
“ intelligence and the property of the country.” It is no use 
asking a gentleman who entertains such opinions why he did 
not bring in a-Reform Bill before. It is true that there is much 
mischief and much danger in the perpetual ventilation of crude 
schemes and rash projects for the radical reconstruction of the 
fundamental institutions of the country. It is certain that, 
of all men in the world, a Tory Minister is the last who is 
entitled to say, I think there ought to be a Reform Bill, 
but I don’t know exactly for what reason, or of what sort. 
But the Government might otherwise have lost the valuable 


assistance of Mr. Bricut during the last session of Parliament. 
The Administration might have been dissolved ; and to avert 
so deplorable an evil, everything must be dared—nothing 
must be stuck at. “Let arts and learning, wealth and com- 
“ merce die, but leave us still our own Disraeui.” Well, 
the bargain has been struck—the twelve months’ bill has 
been discounted—these sporting gentlemen have touched the 
proceeds and had their fling, and now they have to meet 
their liabilities. If the Tory party are satisfied, we do not 
see why any one else should complain. It is true they have 
passed the Jew Bill, and the Property Qualification Abolition 
Bill, and now they are going to produce a Reform Bill; but 
then they have had the satisfaction of prolonging the public 
services of Mr. Disraeut, and disclosing the political sagacity 
of Sir E. Butwer Lyrroy. No wonder any price should 
be considered trifling for such a boon—the squires must 
think it dirt cheap at the money. 

The whole affair, if it were not so seriously mischievous 
and so disgracefully dishonest, wouldhave its comical side too, 
When we see how these clever schemers have outwitted them- 
selves in thinking to execute a very dexterous trick—when 
we remark how they have missed that popularity for which 
they have sacrificed their principles—when we consider what 
might have been their position at this moment, and in the 
present state of public opinion, if they had had the firmness 
and the good faith to stand by the traditional policy of their 
party—we cannot but recognise the truth that poetical jus- 
tice may exist elsewhere than on the dramatic stage. e 
culprit who has just swallowed the dose of poison as the 
reprieve arrives, is a pretty accurate type of the Derbyite 
Government, who have discovered too late that their promise 
of a Reform Bill was a baseness with which they might have 
dispensed. Just when they had invested in the purchase of 
Mr. Bricut, at the expense of their whole political character, 
they find that there is no demand in the market for the 
article for which they have sacrificed everything. 

However, think what we may of the conduct of these 
gentlemen, the question is raised, and must be disposed of as 
best it can. It is idle to suppose that Parliament or the 
country will allow such a question as this to be hung up till 
after Easter. One immense danger has been averted by the 
fortunate folly of Mr. Bricut. The member for Birming- 
ham has supplied Parliament with an admirable democrat- 
ometer, without which it might have been hurried into violent 
and uncalled-for changes, through a total misapprehension of 
the real state of public feeling. A e and ignorant 
suspicion that there was a demand throughout the country 
for democratic reform, was the motive which instigated the 
Derbyites to throw overboard their principles. They seem 
to have a singular gift for getting up unnecessary revolu- 
tions. They have sent Mr. High Commissioner Extraor- 
dinary Bricut to inguire into and redress the general 
grievances of the country, just as they sent Mr. GLADSTONE 
to foment a little revolution in Corfu. The answer which 
they have received is in both cases pretty much the same— 
viz., that there are no particular grievances, only that, on the 


whole, it is thought better to get rid of the English Consti-° 


tution. 

Nothing but the egregious miscarriage of Mr. Bricut 
could have rescued Ministers from the merited consequences of 
their interested imprudence. The notorious collapse of the 
democratic agitation has made it sufficiently apparent that 
there is no demand in the country for the article which Mr. 
Bricut is so anxious to supply. No member of Parliament 
is likely to be deceived by the transient excitement of 
crowded assemblies which are warmed up by the arts of 
demagogic rhetoric. They know very well that the calm 
and deliberate voice of the whole constituencies is irrecon- 
cilably hostile to the Birmingham “ ticket.” The anxiety of 
the most advanced members of the Radical party to-disclaim 
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any complicity in the doctrines or the scheme of Mr. Bricut is 
an infallible test of the real feeling even of the most popular 
constituencies. With a singular ingenuity, this comprehen- 
sive statesman has contrived to combine against himself and 
his project the animosity, the disgust, and the alarm of every 
class of the community. So signal are the services which 
Mr. Bricur has rendered to the Tory Government by the 
ruin he has brought on the cause which he professed to 
espouse, that persons have been malicious enough to insinuate 
that the whole affair has been neither more nor less than a 
‘“eyoss” devised in the interest of Mr. Disraeti. We confess, 
for our part, we are not disposed to take so Machiavellian a 
view of the transaction. We believe that a constitutional 
unfairness of mind, operating upon an unlimited ignorance, 
is capable of bringing about a “ fiasco” as gross as that of 
Mr. Bricut, even without the aid of a deliberate conspiracy. 

The Government have two great advantages, which they 
very little deserved, if they have only the common sense to 
handle the situation with a statesmanlike prudence. In the 
first place, Mr. Brier has unconsciously plumbed public 
opinion. We have no reason to suppose that there is any 
violation of principle of which the present Ministry would 
not have been capable, if they had only thought it necessary 
to prolong their official tenure. It is of inestimable im- 
portance to them to know beforehand how very little turpi- 
tude will suffice for their purpose. We pay their intel- 
lects the compliment of trusting that they will not commit 
the folly of being superfluously unprincipled. If they had 
but had the manliness to stand by their colours, it now 
seems highly probable that the country would have stood 
by them. However, as, like the class of individuals spoken 
of in the Psalms, they have begun to run away “ when 
“no man pursueth,” perhaps the best thing they can do 
is to affect courage now that it is clear that there is 
no danger. They have had plenty of warning of the 
nature of the measure which Parliament will be disposed 
to entertain, and which the opinion of the country will 
sanction. If they have the sense to produce a Bill moderate 
im its principles, simple in. its details, and fair in its 
spirit, they will have gone some way to retrieve the 
character of a party which they have gravely compromised. 
But if their scheme is a “dodge” of the school of Vivian 
Grey, which pretends to do one thing while it is really 
imtended to do another—which seeks to give effect to Tory 
predominance, under the guise of Radical doctrines—which 
sacrifices the principles of the Constitution in order to serve 
the interests of a party—the doom of the Administration 
and of their Reform Bill may be considered as already sealed. 
At this moment the Government have in their hands the 
fate both of themselves and of the country. They have little to 
fear from factious opposition. Even if the leaders of parties 
were disposed to embarrass them with the ordinary tactics 
of political warfare, the chiefs would not find their followers 
eager to join insucha fray. We believe there are many poli- 
ticians, generally staunch followers of their political leader, 
who, on so momentous a question, would not permit them- 
selves to be made the tools of a party. We are sure that 
there are still more who will treat this as a special subject, 
on which they will be governed far more by their individual 
convictions than by the obligations of political allegiance. For 
these reasons we are confident that, it' the Government have 
the prudence to propose a moderate and bond fide scheme, 
there is neither the wiil nor the power, on the part of the 
leaders of Opposition, to embarrass them on the question of 
Reform. 

Pending this great issue, they will probably enjoy a suspen- 
sion of the other bills of indictment which are ready to be 
presented against them. For the moment they are removed 
from the dock, in order that they may appear in the witness- 
box as approvers against the principles of Toryism. When 
they have secured the conviction of their own party, they 
may have to answer for their individual offences. Sir 
Epwarp Butwer Lyrtoy will have to take his trial for 
his Ionian policy, and to explain the theory of colonial 
government which imposes upon the Secretary of State 
the duty of stirring up rebellion in the dependencies en- 
trusted to his charge. The task of justifying the language of 
Mr. Howarn’s despatch to the Portuguese Government will 
fall to the lot of Lord Matmeszury, and he will explain why 
it is that the fact of France being “ a first-rate Power” is to 
deprive an ally of England of the support to which she is 
entitled. For the present all other topics are merged in the 
primary object of compelling the Government to declare their 
policy on Reform. We await the result, we confess, with 


much more of anxiety for the country than of confidence 
im 7ts rulers. 

On the engrossing topic of foreign affairs the Ministerial 
explanations can hardly be said to be reassuring. e tone 
of the responsible advisers of the Crown, who alone have 
sufficient materials to judge of the true state of things in 
Europe, is one rather of deprecation of hostilities than of 
confidence in peace. We have nothing to object to Lord 
Dersy’s eloquent and statesmanlike exposition of the situa- 
tion of England with reference to the Italian question. But 
the utmost assurance which he feels justified in holding 
out is founded upon the declaration of the Emperor of 
the Frencnu, “ that so long as Austria confines herself to her 
“own limits Sardinia must not expect from France any 
“assistance in an aggressive war.’ What does _ this 
ambiguous phrase signify? Does it mean that if Austria 
does not instantly, and at the command of France, 
withdraw her forces from the States of the Church, 
the French are prepared to make common cause with the 
Sardinians in an armed attack upon Austria? If so, it is easy 


to perceive that the danger of war is as imminent as ever. 


We have never concealed the fact that the Austrian occupation 
of Central Italy stands on a wholly different ground from her 
title to her Lombardo-Venetian dominions. We are glad to 
see a universal concurrence of all English pablic men in repu- 
diating the notion of a morbid nationality-mongering, in de- 
fiance of the public law of Europe ascertained by solemn 
treaties. We certainly are not disposed to defend the 
posture or the conduct of Austria in Central Italy, but we do 
say that, considering all the circumstances of the French oc- 
cupation of Rome, it is intolerable that Europe should 
be menaced with the scourge of war because these 
ci-devant accomplices in oppression and misgovernment 
do not happen to have become sick of the job just at 
the same moment as themselves. Whoever else may have 
a right to complain of the Austrian occupation of the Lega- 
tions, it is not the authors of the expedition to Rome. The 
remonstrance addressed to Sardinia by Lord Dersy on the 
suicidal course which has gone far to deprive her of the 
confidence and sympathy of all free countries, and the 
dignified and just appeal which he has made to the French 
Emperor to hold his hand from the great crime which he is 
plainly meditating, are deserving of the highest commenda- 
tion. Mr. Disraet, in the other House of Parliament, 
expressed himself, as might have been expected, with a 
fawning servility and sycophancy totally unbecoming a 
member of the English House of Commons. In the same 
breath in which he tells us that “the state of affairs is so 
“ eritical that he just believes the maintenance of peace is 
“ not absolutely hopeless,” he heaps all his adulation on the 
“faithful ally,” the “sagacious monarch,” and the “ great 
“ Prince,” whose criminal ambition is the sole cause of the 
anxiety and terror of Europe. 


THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


i new complications of the Italian difficulty which 
have been produced by the menaces of the French 
Government naturally revive the discussion of the unparal- 
leled grievances which are suffered by the subjects of the 
Church. The misgovernment of the Papal dominions is 
doubly intolerable, because, under ordinary circumstances, 
redress is hopeless. The King of NapLes may possibly, at 
some remote period, make room for a successor who can 
scarcely fail to be either better or weaker than himself, but 
the “benevolent Pope Pius LX.” will be followed by another 
irremoveable priest, as aged, as obstinate, and as self-satisfied 
as himself. As in private life the consciousness of religious 
superiority often induces pious individuals to dispense with 
the practice of the vulgar social virtues, so the divine cha- 
racter of the Papacy supersedes the necessity of performing 
the obligations which are acknowledged by secular Govern- 
ments. The project of improving the Patrimony of St. Peter 
by the introduction of Liberal reforms might prudently have 
been abandoned after its utier failure in 1848. It is not 
yet forgotten that, at the commencement of his reign, 
the present Pore desired to combine the pleasure of 
popularity with the security of an inscrutable preroga- 
tive, or that he encouraged the flatterers who, exag- 
gerating the obsolete Guelfic tradition, affected to hail him 
as King of Italy. That the affectation of patriotism might 
not be too glaringly insincere, some nominal changes were 
introduced into the internal administration of the, Roman 
States; but observant politicians at home and abroad 
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— that, in the midst of his liberal enthusiasm, the 
OPE reserved all real power to the priestly caste. Popular 
councils found that, even if they were freely constituted, their 
functions were nugatory, and it was unreasonable to expect 
that an ecclesiastical Sovereign would entrust his power to 
Ministers who should themselves be responsible to a lay assem- 
bly. The treacherous vengeance with which the renegade 
Government has since pursued its own accomplices indicates 
the consciousness of a pervading blunder which could only be 
redeemed by a thorough practical recantation. A ruler who 
is, in virtue of his sacred character, indefeasibly supreme, 
cannot possibly allow his subjects to manage their own 
affairs. 


The miscarriages of the Papal Government are entirely 
unconnected with the religious doctrines of the Romish 
Church. If it had been thought necessary for the security 
of English Protestantism that the ArcuBisHop or CANTER- 
BuRY should be perpetual sovereign of Kent, the patrimony 
of St. AvucustinE would perhaps approximaic to the condi- 
tion of Rome and the Legations. The benevolent prelates of 
the see would probably administer their dominions with 
tolerably good intentions, but, in the absence of a mandamus, 
they would assuredly not give a hearing to appellants whom 
they might consider heretical. There might be a Parliament 
at Maidstone and a Provincial Council at Canterbury, but 
the power which was indefeasibly guaranteed by external 
force would not be that of any representative assembly. The 
corresponding position of the Pope is not only materially 
strong, but it is logically unassailable. If his mis- 
government is a reductio ad absurdum of the supposed 
necessity of his existence as a temporal potentate, the 
consequence concerns the princes of Catholic Europe more 
nearly than the spiritual Sovereign whom they maintain. It 
is natural that the well-wishers of the system should recom- 
mend improved administration, lay Ministers, and represen- 
tative Consultas, but the Church well knows that her title 
is altogether independent of the beneficent exercise of her 
secular authority. The Brahmin bulls in the streets of 
Benares are well aware of the sacred character which enables 
them to attack passengers or to pillage the vegetable markets 
with impunity. Their existence in the city is an admission 
on the part of the inhabitants that the blessing of their pre- 
sence is more than an equivalent for any damage which they 
may commit ; and if the Romans are not equally patient in 
the case of the dominant priesthood, France and Austria are 
estopped from disputing the inalienable right of their sacred 
nominee to do what he will with his own. When the two 
august protectors disagree, the Papal Government confi- 
dently relies on the support of the more consistent and less 
exacting patron ; and in the present instance Prus IX. has 
abundant means of estimating the sincerity of the Power to 
whom he has been indebted for his restoration,.and for ten 
years of absolute immunity from all the duties which attach 
to ordinary Governments. 


When the Pore was in exile at Gaeta, Austria was for the 
moment paralysed by the Hungarian war, and if France 
had remained neutral, no minor Catholic Power could have 
attempted, with any prospect of success, to overthrow the 
Republic. There might be plausible grounds for insisting that 
the Head of the Church should return to his ancient residence, 
and that he should occupy a position of suitable dignity ; and 
it is notorious that the object might have been accomplished 
by diplomatic methods, with the consent or acquiescence of the 
Roman population. The electioneering interests, however, of 
General Cavaicnac, and the bolder ambition of his successful 
competitor, required a more ostentatious display of the power 
and orthodoxy of France; and accordingly the Pore was brought 
back under the protection of French bayonets, to take the 
benefit of a catastrophe which was held to be a revocation 
of all his promises, and a confirmation of all his claims. The 
councillors of the Vatican are perfectly aware that the in- 
terference of the French Government was as little suggested 
by devotion to the Holy See as by regard for the welfare of 
the Italian people, and their gratitude is less profound than 
their conviction that on future occasions the same motives 
of interest will lead to a similar course of action. It is easy 
to understand that the Emperor of the Frencu may wish to 
assume a protectorate over the Rayahs of Rome by pro- 
curing or demanding for them some administrative con- 
cessions ; but the Italian sick man has the advantage of 
knowing that his physicians are in the position rather of 
insurers than of expectant legatees. The French policy 
has also been of late so felicitously conducted that public 


law and public feeling all over Europe are identified with 
the antagonists of wanton aggression. For the first time in 
ten years Austria enjoys a kind of sympathy in England, 
and the advocates of Italian independence, instead of appeal- 
ing to the enthusiasm of a willing audience, are forced to 
apologise, to distinguish, and to defend, as if they were 
putting forward an unpopular paradox. The threat of com- 
mencing a great war under the impulse of sympathy for the 
misgoverned subjects of a foreign Power is so startling an 
anomaly as to derange all ordinary political associations. Only 
a year or two ago, the French Ambassador at Rome declared, 
in an elaborate note never since repudiated by his Govern- 
ment, that the Pontifical States stood in need of no con- 
siderable reforms. An attack upon Austria, which has 
published no declaration of the kind, for her constructive 
support of the existing system, would be an insolent viola- 
tion of law, even if it tended in its consequences to promote 
the interests of justice. 

The demands which are put forward on the part of the 
Romans by their more temperate advocates seem to be in a 
high degree moderate and just ; but it is unreasonable to 
accuse Austria of thwarting improvements which have never 
been put forward by France till it was convenient to use 
them as pretexts fora quarrel. Two or three laymen in 
the Cabinet, a free election of communal and provincial 
councils, electoral districts to be represented in the Consulta 
of Finance, a Code, and the abolition of some of the grosser 
forms of administrative oppression, would, it is said, for the 
present obviate the danger of a popular insurrection. It 
seems at first sight surprising that the Pore or his Minister 
should obstinately refuse concessions which might be granted 
without any perceptible effect on the Government or on the 
people. Cabinet Ministers need not be trusted with influ- 
ence, financial improvements may be shelved; and good laws 
left in abeyance, as at Naples, are as innocuous to tyrannical 
Governments as the most barbarous relics of mediwval legis- 
lation. Perhaps Cardinal ANTONELLI may be of opinion 
that agitation for harmless and reasonable objects is safer 
than the demands which might be advanced after the attain- 
ment of partial success. In case of necessity, it will be pos- 
sible to offer reasonable reforms as a compromise for revolu- 
tionary projects ; and meanwhile there will be an advantage 


in recording the declarations of reformers that they only ask . 


for moderate administrative changes. 


Whether a few modifications would suffice to render the 
existing system tolerable, may reasonably be doubted. At 
the Congress of Paris, Count Cavour, in an elaborate 
memoir, arrived at the conclusion that the City of Rome 
and the adjacent territory must be sacrificed to the interests 
of the Church, but that the Northern provinces are only to 
be regenerated by the practical recognition of their inde- 
pendence under the protection of France. The adoption of 
the project would have been equivalent to a declaration 
of war against Austria; but the arguments by which it 
was recommended were undoubtedly palatable to France, nor 
is it probable that the Imperial Government would be 
zealous in the advocacy of improvements which should super- 
sede the necessity of foreign interference. Count Cavour’s 
immediate purpose was obtained by the conciliation of a 
powerful ally, but his despair of any effectual reforms under 
the Government of the Porz may have been sincere and 
well-founded. The ordinary assumption that the interest of 
a ruler is identical with the welfare of his people is altogether 
inapplicable to the Papal States. Roads, and railways, and 
an effectual police would undoubtedly increase the prosperity 
of the community, but it is by no means certain that they 
would tend to prolong the supremacy of the Church. 
Wealth and industry encourage the ambition which is pur- 
poseless under a dynasty of priests, and a thriving middle- 
class is less gullible than an ignorant peasantry, and 
more turbulent than an effete nobility. The Pore and 
his advisers perfectly understand that his position depends, 
not on the contentment of his own subjects, but on the 
jealousies and rival interests of foreign Powers. France 
cannot venture to give up to Austriaall the influence which 
is still exercised by the Holy See ; for the zealous French 
Catholics, though they form a small minority of the popula- 
tion, are active and united. England is fortunately exempt 
from the duty of attempting to deal with an insoluble dif- 
ficulty. As Lord Matmessury justly observed in reference 
to the Mortara outrage, Protestant remonstrances are not 
likely to be successful when all the Catholic Powers have 
been set at defiance in their attempt to obtain un act of 
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common justice. The upholders of the Papal despotism 
must be exclusively responsible for its consequences, nor 
must the most conspicuous among them make the inevitable 
abuses of the system an excuse for plunging Europe into an 
unnecessary war. 


THE REFORM BILL. 


HERE is no immediate r of a revolutionary Re- 
form Bill, and although Mr. Bricur is already hoping 
that manufacturing mobs will not find it necessary to march 
upon London, he has not thus far succeeded even in orga- 
nizing a formidable agitation. Scarcely a single member of 
Parliament has attended his meetings, and in his absence his 
supporters find it difficult to fill a large room at Birming- 
ham. -Assemblies may be crowded, enthusiastic, and unani- 
mous, without furnishing any clue to the real opinion of the 
country. Three or four thousand persons form a large 
meeting, ta dozen such meetings only equal in number 
the population of a third-rate town. The unanimity of an 
audience previously pledged to the doctrines of a favourite 
speaker is neither surprising nor important, and the leader 
himself is aware that among his numerous followers and 
disciples he has not yet found a single coadjutor. Mr. 
MILNER Gipson is silent, Mr. Rorsuck sneers at the panacea 
which he nominally recommends, and Mr. Coppen, for some 
unknown reason, is under a vow to abstain at present from 
the excitement of public life. With a just consciousness 
that he has hitherto had the controversy too much to him- 
self, Mr. Bricut affects to ridicule the aristocracy because 
they have not anticipated the discussion which must soon 
take place in Parliament. It is possible that his taunts may 
in some degree be deserved, but the tactics which an adver- 
sary recommends will rarely be found expedient. Hasty or 
unqualified advocates of the Constitution might have pro- 
vided its inveterate enemy with the occasion of an untoward 
triumph. 

It is highly desirable to expose the inaccuracy and dis- 
honesty of an agitator; but mistakes are easily corrected, 
misrepresentations may be discarded when they have been 
publicly exposed, and there is always a risk that the thrust 
which has been successfully parried may prove to have 


_ been only a feint. The inconsistencies of a disputant are 


often only the result of timidity, of reserve, or of incom- 
plete perception of the strength of his own argument, and 
in such cases hostile criticism is too often employed in the 
removal of mere superfluities and defects. The portion of a 
public address which is intended to conciliate opponents 
may always be boldly attacked in the confident expectation 
that every disclosure of insincerity or sophistry will tend to 
defeat the purpose of the speaker ; but demagogues, even 
more universally than Parliamentary leaders, devote their 
principal energies to remove the scruples and to strengthen 
the convictions of their own adherents, and their influence 
is increased by every additional proof that they are deter- 
mined, thoroughgoing, and unscrupulous. In common with 
all successful orators, Mr. Bricut is an instinctive logician,and 
he knows that when his premisses are once accepted his an- 
tagonist is given over into his hand. If representation is to 
be made proportionate to numbers or to local taxation, it is 
useless to show that a particular set of schedules is erro- 
neous, or even fraudulent. A legitimate application of the 
principle cannot fail to suit Mr. Bricut’s purpose, by the 
transfer to a different class of all the privileges which be- 
long to the existing constituencies. The rival projector 
who proposed to take the Income-tax returns as well as the 
Census into consideration, concurred with Mr. Bricur in 
the practical disfranchisement of those who have to pay it. 
If the lower classes of Marylebone and Finsbury are to send 
a mob of members to the House of Commons, it matters 
little whether their title to political power is founded on 
their own numbers or on the wealth of their unrepresented 
neighbours. Although it is not impossible that Mr. Bricut 
may lave manipulated his schedules so as to give an undue 
advantage to particular districts, the correction of all his 
inconsistencies in accordance with his general professions 
would be equivalent to the substantial triumph of his 
agitation. 

Before the counties assert their claim to a larger propor- 
tion of disposable seats, it may be worth while to consider 
how far it is prudent to allow an adversary to frame the 
issues which are to be tried. When Mr. Bricut urges the 
superior pretensions of commerce and industry, he practically 
treats merchants and manufacturers with as little regard as 


landowners. The Yorkshire and Lancashire Liberals have 
at present the disposal of every seat in their own district ; 
and it was with their general approval that Mr. Cospen, 
after vacating the West Riding, was defeated at Hudders- 
field, while Mr. Brigut and Mr. Gisson were driven 
from Manchester. The old Corn-law League, which has 
revived during the recent agitation, is nowhere so unpopular 
as among the community in which it has long struggled for 
a monopoly of political power. The rejected leader of 1857 
owes a grudge to the rebellious constituents whom he now 
proposes to swamp by a wholesale creation of votes, and he 
expects as little sympathy from Manchester warehousemen 
or from Liverpool merchants as from the landed gentry whom 
he pursues with so relentless an animosity. In the meantime, 
it suits his purpose to assume the championship of manufac- 
turing industry, and perhaps he really entertains the conviction 
that there is a peculiar merit in making money, although it 
seems a crime to possess or inherit it in the form of a per- 
manent investment. In almost all his recent speeches the 
leisured possessors of land are held up to odium in contrast 
with the busy spinners of the Lancashire towns ; and yet 
there is something peculiarly absurd in the devotion of all 
human energies to the attainment of an object which is 
recognised as in itself worthless and despicable. The useful 
and honourable occupation of making calico is not pursued 
from motives of benevolence or of patriotism, but because the 
manufacturer desires, in the first place, to make a comfortable 
income, and ultimately to retire on his fortune. As long as 
he sticks to his business he commands Mr. Bricut's appro- 
bation ; and although the Trades Unions will probably, under 
the new system, deprive him of any share in the choice of 
the local members, he will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his workmen and poorer neighbours are largely 
represented in Parliament. If, however, he displays in an 
unusual degree that industrial ability which the democratic 
orator regards as the choicest of human gifts, the consequent 
withdrawal of his fortune from trade, and the probable selec- 
tion of a landed investment, convert the benefactor of mankind 
into a mere burden on the earth ; and his sons, in common with 
other contemptible beings “born with silver spoons in their 
“ mouths,” must submit to the laws and taxes which a hostile 
class may think fit to impose. Mr. Bricurt is probably a 
sincere advocate of primary education ; but the learning and 
cultivation which imply a training in early refinement 
have no more implacable enemy. Even his own science of 
political economy, which has become the rule of English 
legislation, is to make room for democratic. experiments on 
the tenure of land, and on the adjustment of taxation ; and 
it will be well if the new constituencies abstain from using 
their power for the purpose of obtaining an arbitrary pro- 
tection for labour. 

The easy victories which Mr. Bricut has won at the 
expense of amateur Reformers who adopt his own prin- 
ciples, prove the absurdity of acquiescing in the theory 
that representation ought to be approximately propor- 
tionate to population. In vindicating the details of 
his scheme, he has the advantage of dispensing with 
the proof of assumptions which are in the highest degree 
chimerical. Before a great constitutional change is intro- 
duced, it ought to be shown that it will tend to produce 
some practical advantage, and it should at least command 
the assent of some fraction of those classes who are best 
qualified to form a political opinion. The Reform Bill was 
popular in the counties, and enthusiastically supported by 
the great towns; and although the educated portions of 
society were divided in opinion, the most enlightened poli- 
ticians were, by a great majority, favourable to the measure. 
At present, Mr. Bricut admits that the House of Lords, 
the landed gentry, and the leaders of both the great Parlia- 
mentary parties are unanimously hostile to his project. The 
merchants, and bankers, and large manufacturers of England, 
the liberal professions, the representatives of learning and 
science would scarcely furnish the new agitation with a 
single supporter. It is not even known that any members 
of the House of Commons have given in their adhesion to 
the scheme, although a dozen or two of their number origi- 
nally requested Mr. Bricut to undertake the conduct of an 
ultra-Liberal measure. Not even a demagogue of any note 
has come forward to share the labours and honours of the 
indefatigable and single-handed leader. At the very moment 
of its supposed triumph, the League is compelled to witness 
the election in the West Riding of a candidate whose sole 
claim consists in having held a minor office under Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, and in the possession of an immense landed estate. 
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The question is between a free representative constitution 
and a democratic experiment, and not between the com- 
parative merits of counties and manufacturing towns. Mr. 
Bricut is justified in declaring that there are landowners 
enough in Parlfament, nor can it be doubted that addi- 
tional county seats would be occupied by the same ex- 
clusive class. Education, political knowledge, and official 
aptitude find increasing difficulty in making their way 
into the House of Commons, and the great Lancashire 
Reformer intends finally to exclude them from all pos- 
sibility of success, while his ostensible opponents pro- 
pose to balance the popular element by an additional 
infusion of squires. The personal disappointments of poli- 
ticians concern themselves alone, but the nation has an in- 
terest in taking care that the assembly which possesses the 
chief power in the State should include a reasonable propor- 
tion of members competent to administer the Government. 
The threatened degradation of the House of Commons might 
lead, not only to bad legislation and feeble policy, but to the 
gradual transfer of power from a body which no longer com- 
manded public respect. In either case the adoption of an 
arbitrary and uncalled-for change would produce irreparable 
mischief. 


FOREIGN LOANS AND HOME DEFENCES. 


F the current of English capital could be directed by 
national considerations, the influence of this country 
when exerted in favour of peace would almost suffice to 
prevent the long continuance of any European war. There 
is money to be had elsewhere, it is true, but this country is 
always the first resort of any Government which has ex- 
hausted its home resources, and the dream that Eng- 
land may insure peace by refusing to supply the sinews of 
war does not at first sight appear so visionary as it really is. 
Years ago, Mr. CosppeEn taught us how to crumple up Russia 
by refusing to lend her money, and there is scarcely ever a 
proposal for a foreign loan which is not written up or 
written down on patriotic grounds. Whether such con- 
siderations ought to be more influential than they 
are, is a question which is scarcely worth discuss- 
ing, seeing that im point of fact they have no influ- 
ence at all. While we are engaged in actual hostilities, 
law and sentiment combine to exclude the enemy’s loans 
from the list of our Stock Exchange ; but, if it were possible 
to trace all the forces which govern the flow of money, it 
might be found that the severest penalties and the most reso- 
lute patriotism are unavailing to prevent even an avowed 
enemy from benefiting by our wealth. He may not borrow 
directly from us, but the ultimate effect is the same if he 
negotiates a loan in a neutral country, and creates a void 
which our capital helps to fill as naturally as air rushes in to 
replenish a vacuum. The whole theory, not only of the 
currency, but of every department of political economy, is 
based upon the assumption that the movements of gold and 
of commodities will inevitably be ruled by the law of indi- 
vidual interest. It is a common mistake of sentimentalists 
to suppose that the economical science which they dislike 
denies the existence of loftier motives. It is not, however, 
their existence but their practical efficacy which is denied, 
and when we say that the facility with which a foreign loan 
may be raised is very little, if at all, dependent on the 
purpose for which it may be wanted, we are not in the least 
impugning the philanthropy or the patriotism of English 
capitalists. As long as admission can be gained on any 
Bourse, the borrower really participates in the wealth of all. 
The rate of interest at which Russian loans were contracted 
during the late war was just as much reduced by the amount 
of money seeking investment in London or Paris as if the 
Czar had been at liberty to advertize his proposals in our 
market. 

If this is so in the extreme case of an enemy, it 
would be utterly futile for the capitalists of this or any other 
country to endeavour, on grounds of policy or humanity, to ex- 
clude a foreign borrower who offers fairly remunerative terms. 
Subscribers to the new Austrian loan have indeed been warned 
that, if they lose by the venture, they are not to look for the 
sympathy of the country or thecountenance of the Zimes. Pro- 
bably they have confined their calculations to more material 
considerations, and have never looked beyond the rate of 
interest and the value of the security. If they have duly 
weighed the risks of war and the possibilities of repudiation, 
we do not see that they are called upon to reject an invest- 


vast amounts of English money have been lost in advances 
to foreign countries. They are all more or less gambling 
ventures, and in the long run, taking the honest and the 
repudiating States together, England has not had better for- 
tune than generally attends habitual gamesters. But apart 
from the broad objection to such investments as _peri- 
lous and unremunerative, there is no very good reason 
why an Austrian loan should, at this moment, be scouted 
as if it were likely to increase the chances of war. 
There is doubtless irritation enough on her side, and an addi- 
tion to her military resources may possibly tempt her to find a 
casus belli in some of the disputes which are constantly 
arising with a neighbour so hateful to her as Sardinia. But, 
prepared as she thinks herself for war, Austria will probably 
maintain her defensive attitude ; and if the real danger of a 
collision be from the side of France and Sardinia, pecuniary 
assistance rendered to Austria will be substantially a con- 
tribution to the cause of peace. 

A contribution to the same object, of a very different 
and more effectual kind, will be supplied by the increase 
of our own navy which the Queen's Speech has pro- 
mised. There is a formidable amount of lee-way to be 
made up before our fleet will be in a condition to give 
to England the weight which she ought to have in the 
affairs of Europe. Even the French Emperor might treat 
the remonstrances of a Power able to blockade his ports 
with somewhat more respect than he bestowed upon Lord 
Mataessury’s feeble intercession on behalf of Portugal. 
Whatever may be the tone of our diplomacy in reference 
to the quarrel which France has striven so hard to fix upon 
Austria, its effect, unless backed by substantial power, can- 
not be expected to be greater than when we vainly pleaded 
for an ally whose only fault was that she had been too 
faithful to her engagements with ourselves. Every ship that 
we put into commission will add something to the weight of 
our pacific counsels ; and if only there were time to equip a 
formidable Channel fleet before the arrival of the crisis that 
imminently threatens the repose of Europe, the solicitude 
expressed in the QuEEn’s Speech for the preservation of peace 
and the sanctity of treaties might become something more 
than a creditable sentiment. Even the protection of a home 
fleet, though it is the first thing needful, is not all that is 
required for the permanent security of the country while 
caprice or political necessity is constantly urging our nearest 
and most formidable neighbour to the brink of war. It 
was believed that, in the regiments of militia that have 
been embodied, a sufficient force would be found to supply 
any deficiencies which might occur in the strength of the 
regular army stationed at home. But, in the arm that is 
most essential for the efficiency of our national defences, and 
which it is impossible to improvise on an emergency, no effort 
seems to have been made to render the militia capable of 
efficient service. Some of the so-called artillery regiments, 
it is said, are not allowed guns to practise with, and must 
be utterly ignorant of their special duties. One enthusiastic 
colonel tells us, indeed, that he attempted to train his men 
with the aid of an old pump, which he had mounted asa 
counterfeit gun ; but this rude and undignified substitute for 
a piece of ordnance was condemned too, and the men, we 
suppose, are artillerymen only in name. There can be no justi- 
fication for such trifling as this. If the regular artillery is 
really in’ sufficient strength for the defence of the country, 
it may be well to leave their difficult duties in hands that 
can be so thoroughly relied on. But if their numbers had 
been adequate, artillery regiments of militia would not have 
been thought of. If such an auxiliary force is not wanted, 
the sooner these regiments are converted into infantry the 
better ; but if—as we believe the truth to be—there is 
not a man more than is needed for the arm to which 
they nominally belong, it would be as well to remember 
that to render a soldier of service with a battery it is not 
enough to give him the name and uniform of a gunner. These 
are not the only complaints that have been made of the mis- 
management of the militia. There is no reason in the world 
why a militia recruit should not be made as good a soldier as 
if he had enlisted in the Line, and, unless the force is to be 
made really serviceable, we shall be leaning on a rotten staff, 
and shall be far worse off than if we had no such resource at 
all. This is not a time to let our defences get into disorder 
by any slovenly or parsimonious neglect. England can well 
afford the cost of a powerful fleet and an efficient militia ; 
and, while she is lending millions to strengthen foreign 
Powers, it would be the height of folly to stint the means for 


ment which they fancy. But it is lamentable to think what 


her own defence. 
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THE DEMAGOGUE’S LAST RESOURCE. 


M® BRIGHT is very anxious to defend himself from the 
charge of having changed his mind or altered his tone. 
He lays claim to the immutable serenity of a passionless in- 
fallibility. What he was at Birmingham, that he was at Brad- 
ford, and is. at Rochdale. Never was there such a meek, 
conciliatory, self-consistent, reasonable, and ill-used per- 
sonage. He has been accused of making violent speeches. 
Was ever calumny so atrocious? Was ever slander so un- 
founded? “The fact is, there never were any violent speeches 
“at all.” Quite the contrary. “The violence and the folly, 
“and the misrepresentation and the mis-statements of fact, 
“ and the iteration of all that was illogical and absurd, were 
“found day after day in the leading articles of newspapers, 
“ and nowhere else.” Well, we will not stop to discuss that 
point just now. We are quite content to take the verdict 
of public opinion on the issue raised by Mr. Bricut between 
himself and the Press. Perhaps this little explosion of 
malignity is chiefly worthy of remark as showing that the 
philosopher of Birmingham is not quite so serene under the 
exposures with which he has been visited as he would fain 
have the world believe. 

But if it is any satisfaction to Mr. Bricut, we can assure 
him that he shall hear from us no charge that he has changed 
his mind. On the contrary, we bear him testimony that, 
though its developments may be different, his spirit has been 
uniformly the same. He may find it necessary to exchange 
one blunder for another, as fast as each new one is exposed ; 
but though he may diversify the example, he is true to the 
principle, for he blunders still. His malignity may vary in 
form, but he is always malignant. He may show his ignorance 
in one thing to-day, and in another to-morrow ; but no man 
can justly say that there is any one day in which he is not 
consistently ignorant. Demagogism has many forms, but Mr. 
Bricut is always a Demagogue. And when we call him a 
Demagogue, we do not employ the word in any vague 
sense of indefinite condemnation. We use it in its precise 
and absolute signification. We mean that he is a man who, 
by reckless misrepresentation, seeks to inflame the passions 
and to mislead the judgment of an ignorant and excitable 
mob. We mean, that for the gratification of his personal 
vanity, and under the impulse of his own individual 
jealousies and spites, he labours to shake the fabric, not of 
political only, but of civil society, by hounding on the poor 
against the rich, and seeking to instil into the hearts of all 
classes sentiments of mutual hatred and distrust. Let us 
take, for example, the peroration of one of Mr. Bricuy’s 
latest performances—the Rochdale speech. We present it 
to our readers in its entirety, that they may fairly judge of 
its spirit and scope :— 

Are we not the most industrious people on the face of the earth? 
Have we not more steam-power, more perfect machinery, more complete 
means of locomotion, more productive agriculture and manufactures, 
more of that which develops wealth than is to be found among any 
other people of equal population or of any population on the face of the 

lobe? And yet at this moment, with all our boasted civilization and free- 

m, I believe we have a greater number of paupers than we have of elec- 
tors. We bury every twenty or twenty-five years 1,000,000 of paupers; 
but there is always a new crop, always a substratum of society, de- 
plorable, lamentable to contemplate, which hitherto we seem to have been 
able to produce no sensible change in, and that million of paupers is a very 
inadequate representation of the suffering that exists. When a man is once 
a pauper—when he gets rid of the feeling of aversion to a state of depen- 
dence—when he feels no longer that it is a position somewhat degrading, 
and finds himself secure of a ee, td the rest of his days—it may be in the 
workhouse, it may be in some hovel where he puts himself, and where 
the guardians allow him some out-door relief—he is free from anxiety 
with regard to the future. But leave the million of paupers, and cast 
ae eye for a moment on the million just above them who have not 
ost that self-respect which makes a man contented with pauperism— 
who have families and homes,—who have around them those dearest 
to them in life, expecting from day to day at their hands their daily bread, 
who have employment—it may be precarious and small, and often in- 
adequate wages—who find themselves now a little more comfortable, and 

in depressed and verging upon the very brink of pauperism,—imagine 
the suffering in those families, imagine these men struggling—struggles 
which we in other circumstances know nothing of—then, I say, havin 
formed such an inadequat ption of all this as the human min 
can only accomplish, let us ask ourselves, “ Why is it that all this exists in 
this country, with our magnificent power of production, with our ability to 
invite in from every clime under heaven the surplus of a 4 people, to add 
to the luxury and the comfort of every home in England? Is it Boonen that 
is in fault? Has God forgotten to be gracious? Is it the Creator, omnipo- 
tent and benevolent ; or is it man, with his crimes and his blunders, that on 
occasioned these evils? Who have been your rulers for generations back ? 
Who have squandered your money ? 0 have shed your blood? For 
whom have the people of England toiled and sweated and tled for gencrations 
back—and with what result? Why, to be insulted now in the year 1859, 
and told, with a lordly arrogance, that it is not fitting that they should be ad- 
mitted to the franchise in this kingdom. Why, I am charged with ee | 


unpleasant facts with regard to the aristocracy of this country. We hay 
them our rulers for long periods, and we see the result. 7 


We know this language of old. It is the language of 


Marat and of RopespPrerre, of Danton and Sr. Just. It is 
the language which buried French society in ruins, and laid 
the foundation of despotisms in an abyss of terror. It is 
the old cry of “les aristocrates & la lanterne”—it is the 
well-known doctrine, “la propriété c'est le vol.” Yet this is 
the language of the man who professes to be the great 
champion of peace—the most eminent member of the Society 
of Friends. It is he who preaches the hatred of the poor 
against the rich—who teaches the ignorant and the dis- 
tressed to find their natural enemies in the institutions of 
their country—who preaches that the vicissitudes in the lot 
of man are not the fruit of misconduct or misfortune, but of 
misgovernment and oppression. Does Mr. Bricut believe 
what he says? If he did, we might think more meanly of 
his intellect than we do, but we might also judge less severely 
of the motives by which he is governed. But he must 
know it to be untrue, and he can only intend it to be mis- 
chievous. He must know that poverty and want belong to 
every age and to every Government. Mr. Bricut is 
himself an owner of capital—he is himself an employer 
of labour. He knows as well as any man the true 
causes from which, in every state of political society, 
misery inevitably springs. Idleness, intemperance, vice, 
improvidence, misfortune—these are the springs from which 
poverty and want are perpetually flowing. Are these things 
which aristocracies have created, or which democracies can 
cure? And besides these permanent and inextinguishable 
causes, there are sudden and occasional disturbances which 
cast whole masses of people who were living in competence 
and comfort into destitution and want. Nowhere does 
this happen with more distressing frequency than in 
those great centres of manufacturing industry where the 
prosperity of the people is directly dependent on the capri- 
cious fluctuations of trade. Mr. Bricur is a millowner. 
Does he venture to affirm that it is an aristocracy that raises 
the price of cotton in America, or that gluts the markets of 
the world with the produce of excessive and ruinous specu- 
lation? Yet will he maintain that these are not the 
causes which make the mills of Manchester work half-time, 
and which cast, in one week, tens of thousands of able-bodied 
men and their families on the parish ? 

When we are told that “we bury in twenty-five years 
“ J,000,000 of paupers ”—that besides these, there are “ mil- 
“ions more, whose employment is precarious and whose 
“ wages are inadequate, who are depressed and verging on 
“ the brink of pauperism ”—when we are told that “all this 
“exists in this country, with our magnificent powers of 
“ production, only by the crimes and the blunders of those 
“who have been our rulers for generations ”—let us turn 
from that England which Mr. Bricut is never weary of 
defaming, to the model Republic by whose pattern he adjures 
us to reconstruct our institutions. In the happy regions of the 
United States, where there is no aristocracy to “ squander 
“the money and to shed the blood of the people”—in a 
country where there is no Monarch, no Peerage, and no 
Church—where Game Laws are unknown, and landlords are 
abolished—where man has reached the completeness of his 
natural dignity and revels in universal suffrage and vote 
by ballot—we suppose pauperism is not to be found, and 
that “substratum of society, deplorable and lamentable to 
“ contemplate,” nowhere exists. We copy, however, from an 
American newspaper of undoubted authority, the following 
passage 
importance in the United States. The developments caused by undoubted 
official reports indicate to the astonished observer a picture of poverty, 
misery and vice in the New World, which, in its magnitude, far surpasses 
similar representations in the old country. The prevailing idea, that want 
and poverty in America occur only transiently and seldom, must—even after 
a merely — view of the following records—give way to the conviction 
that the sufferings of a large class of American citizens constitute a deeply- 
rooted, rapidly-spreading, and dangerous disease, the further extension of 
= ba — be limited by the greatest exertions and prompt action of 
PiiThe report of the Secretary of the State of New York shows that in the 
year ending December 1st, 1855, 204,161 paupers were relieved at the public 


expense. 
“Phe census of the State from 1831 to’ 1851, and the pauper statistics for 
the same period, show the following startling results : 
Increase of population in twenty years, 61 per cent. 
Increase of pauperism, from annual tables during the same period, 706 
r cent. 
PeThese two last statements are of themselves sufficient to convey a clear 
idea of the terrible spread of the evil, by showing that during oe 
the growth of pauperism in this State has been twelve times greater the 


growth of population. 
The thirteenth annual report of the New York Association for Ingearing 


the Condition of the Poor, contains the following remarks on these i 
statements :— 


“If the foregoing statements were not established by official statistics, they 
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might a incredible; but appalling as they are, they fall far short of the 
actual indigence relieved in this City and State. . . . . 

“We have deeply sympathized with the sufferings of ill-fated Ireland, 
justly regarding it as the poorest country in Europe. ‘Ireland’ and ‘pau- 
— were so associated, as to present to the mind only scenes of sullen 

content and wretchedness. What shall we then say to the fact, that the 
ratio of pauperism to population is far less there, than in the prosperous and 
a. State of New York? In Ireland, with a population about double 
that of this State, the total number of persons publicly relieved, in-door and 
out-door, during the year ending September, 1856, was 304,000, against 
346,518 in this State. In other words, there were, according to the respec- 
tive ratios of population, about two paupers in this State to one in Ireland. 
And there, meanwhile, we are informed the poor-rates are rapidly decreasing, 
having fallen off ten per cent. since the preceding year; here, on the con- 
trary, as has been shown, they are rapidly augmenting.” 


The report of the Secretary of State of New York gives 
us this statement :—. 

In 1831 there was one pauper to every 123 persons; in 1841 there was one 
to every 39 persons; in 185: there was one to every 24 persons; and this 
year there is one to every 17 persons. Let the same ratio continue 15 
ae longer, and there will be one pauper to every five persons ; that is, every 

ive persons in the State must support one pauper. Twenty years, reaching 
from January 1831 to 1851, furnish as just a scale os aan bo chteined, by 
which to gauge the succeeding 20 years. Indeed, the five years since 1851 show 
a still larger increase in the ratio of pauperism, so that, at the end of 15 years 
more, the 20 years from 1851 to 1871, would exhibit even a sadder result than 
the number of years between 1831 and 1851, 


And then he proceeds :— 


The question naturally arises, what is the cause of this constant increase of 
pauperism in this State, distinguished as it is for wealth and prosperity? 

The Secretary of the State of New York is in the same 
perplexity as Mr. Bricut ; but, unhappily for him, he cannot 
find so easy and satisfactory a solution as that it is the work 
of a malignant aristocracy. He is compelled to be content with 
a more commonplace, but we will venture to say a more 
truthful explanation :— 

The unequal distribution of wealth, which always becomes more marked 
with the increase of luxury in a nation; the greater inducements to vice fur- 
nished by large cities; intemperance, which loads us annually with thousands 
of paupers, may be mentioned as the prolific sources from which flow such 
streams of poverty. 

We will quote but one more passage from another news- 
paper, to complete this painful picture :— " 

We urge upon the attention of the benevolent and thrifty the necessity of 
some comprehensive provision for employing the poor in winter. While our 
manufactures shall continue to be, in so large a measure, fabricated in Europe, 
we cannot rationally hope to find employment in winter forall our poor. Our 
farmers near the great cities dismiss one-half their labourers on the approach 
of winter, whereupon these rush into the cities and large villages in quest of 
employment. Building is arrested and business contracted by the advent of 
frost and snow, whereby thousands more are thrown out of work. We believe 
there are this day one hundred thousand able-bodied persons within sight of 
our city, who would work if work were offered them, yet who are idle and 


needy use there seems to be nothing for them todo. And as it is now, 
80 is it substantially, at each recurrence of the first severe cold of winter. 


Perhaps it may be said that the State of New York isin an 
exceptional condition, and that the tide of immigration may 
be the cause of this overwhelming pauperism. This argu- 
ment, indeed, hardly lies in the mouth of Mr. Brieut, for he 
says that, but for the aristocracy, “with ourmagnificent power 
“of production, we should have ability to invite in, from 
“ every clime under Heaven, the surplus of every people to 
“ add to the luxury and the comfort of every home in Eng- 
“land.” As New York is not troubled by an aristocracy, 
it ought to be only too glad to “invite from every clime 
“under Heaven the surplus of any people.” But the paper 
from which we quote establishes, beyond all doubt, that the 
poverty of New York is not due to immigration; for 
“the augmentation of pauperism was more rapid in the 
“last two years than in any previous period, and still 
“immigration during these two years has decreased con- 
“ siderably.” 

Democracy, then, it would seem, is not a specific against 
pauperism. But perhaps, under the benign influences of 
universal suffrage and the ballot, the poor are better cared 
for intheir distress than in a country like our own, where the 
people “have bled and sweated for generations” beneath a 
tyrannical aristocracy. Let us see how this stands. We quote 
again from the same commentary on the Secretary’s Report :— 

The occasional cessation of work cannot be prevented without overthrowing 
our existing system of property, but society may greatly ameliorate the con- 
dition of the poor by a right of every needy person to relief from 
the State. This principle has been put in practice in Great Britain—during 
the last few years also in Ireland—and the great diminution of pauperism 
there has proved its efficiency. The present law here does not owledge 
any such right of the rs. 

For the healthy and able-bodied labourer who falls a prey to poverty and 
misery in consequence of the stopping of his work, the law makes no proper 

vision. The number of this class of workmen may be gleaned from the 
estimate of the delegates of the working men of various associations in this 
city. On the 16th of January, 1355, they estimated the number of workmen 
being then in a destitute condition in consequence of their being thrown out 
of rp ee at 195,000, including the families of the unemployed, but ex- 

i who were com to work at reduced wages. These able- 
ied men fell into an abyss of misery, undeserved ay action on their 
part, and unrelieved and uncared for by the State. Many of these tried to 


consequence of privations. 

The statistics of death in this city furnish another evidence of the defective- 
ness of the law. The deaths in this city in the year 1854 amounted to 
28,422. This ratio is nearly double the proportion of the mortality in London, 
whereas the mortality here ought to be in a lesser ratio. 

Have we answered Mr. Bricur? Is it true that it is only 
under what he is pleased to call aristocratic institutions, “that 
“ 1,000,000 of paupers are buried in twenty-five years?” 
Why, in a single State of his model democracy, more than 
that number must die in the same period—though it is true 
that the State is not at the trouble to bury them. Will 
Mr. Bricar tell us that on the other side of the Atlantic 
“Gop has forgotten to be gracious?” Is it “the Creator, 
“omnipotent and benevolent,” who has “occasioned these 
“evils?” For never, we presume, will the Birmingham 
agitator confess that it can be the fruit of “the crimes and 
“the blunders of man” under that form of Government by 
which he promises us that pauperism shall be exterminated. 

But let us ask, what is the meaning of this language, and 
what is to be the end of this sort of argument? We press 
this question upon the attention of every man of property and 
intelligence in the nation. Mr. Bricut’s invective is a 
menace addressed not to the aristocracy alone, or indeed in 
chief—it is a direct and open onset upon every man who has 
anything to lose. Have we read the lessons of history to no 
purpose—have we seen enacted before our eyes the story 
of 1848 in vain—that we should doubt for an instant 
what are the natural fruits of such doctrine as this? 
We know what are the results of preaching to the poor, 
the miserable, and the ignorant, that all the sufferings they 
endure are wrongs which Governments have tyrannically 
created, and which Governments, if they pleased, might pre- 
vent. Messrs. Lepru and Louis Bianc tried their 
hands at this game some ten years ago. Acting upon 
a nation less instructed in political truths than our own 
they succeeded in persuading the hungry masses of the 
population that they had nothing to do in order to ensure 
plenty and peace but to upset “ the rulers who had squandered 
“their money and shed their blood.” Their reasonings were 
not more fallacious, their language was not more incendiary, 
than that of Mr. Bricut. They succeeded, while, thank 
Gop, their English copyist has utterly failed. They 
were cursed with the realization of their projects—they 
obtained the blessings for which they had prayed; but 
when they had achieved the great panacea of Democracy, 
it was found that the plague of pauperism was not stayed. 
They who had taught a starving mob that want was the 
crime of Government, were now themselves the Government. 
They fell beneath their own indictment, and they were 
rightly judged by the law which they had established against 
others. If Mr. Brienr does not risk the same fate, it is 
only because he has had the good fortune to be treated with 
chilling indifference by the country. Ifthe English people, 
for his misfortune and their own, had accepted his remedies, 
then, when they found that with household suffrage and vote 
by ballot, and eight members for the Tower Hamlets, there 
was still “a substratum of pauperism deplorable and lament- 
“able to contemplate”—that there were still “millions 
“whose employment was precarious and small, whose 
“ wages were inadequate, who were depressed and verging 
“on the brink of pauperism”—they would have demanded 
at his hands the cure he had promised—they would have 
claimed of the new democratic institutions the boon which 
the Demagogue had taught them was only withheld by the 
tyranny of an aristocracy. If Democracy could not give 
them what they had been taught to expect, they would 
have gone on to Socialism. For this is the legitimate 
and inevitable corollary of Mr. Bricnt’s doctrine. If 
want is the crime of the Government, then the duty of 
the Government must be to provide against want. This is 
Socialism pure and simple—it begins with national work- 
shops, and it ends with what Mr. Car.yze calls “a whiff of 
“ grape-shot.” Mr. Bricut may pretend to direct his 
attacks against the aristocracy alone, but it is the possessors 
of capital, the employers of labour, the great middle-class of 
this country, who have real cause to dread his revolutionary 
language. 

Perhaps it may be asked what object Mr. Bricurt can have 
in this suicidal course. That, too, is not difficult to discover. 
His violence rises with the opposition he encounters. The 
more he finds that all the intelligence and the common sense 
of the country is against him, the more he is driven by the 
very desperation of defeat to throw himself upon the pas- 
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sions of the mob. How blind a man may be made by 
rage and spite may be seen from the last sentences of the 
passage we have quoted :—“I am charged with stating un- 
“ pleasant facts with regard to the aristocracy of the country. 
“ We have had them our rulers for long periods, and we see the 
“ vesult.” And Mr. Bricut thinks that this is a disgraceful 
reproach, and not rather a glorious panegyric! Yes! we 
“see the result.” And the “result” is a social and _poli- 
tical condition which, with all its drawbacks and imper- 
fections, is the wonder and the envy of mankind. We see 
the result, in a land not, indeed, exempt from those evils 
which belong to every Government and every clime, but 
a land nevertheless of freedom, of contentment, and of peace. 
We “see the result” in a Monarch beloved of her subjects 
—in an aristocracy of whom the worst that Mr. Bricur 
can say is that they are “no better than Sunday-school 
“ teachers”—in a middle class powerful, intelligent, and free— 
in a virtuous people flourishing in contented industry. The 
great traditions of an immortal history—the rich inheritance 
of a glorious past—the institutions which we have received 
from our fathers, and which have left us the freest, the 
happiest, the greatest nation of the carth—these are the 
recollections which this shallow demagogue picks up as 
dirt to fling at the objects of his spite. Little does he know 
of the spirit of this nation—little does he understand the 
two-edged weapon which he so rashly handles. Does he 
think it is the class which he detests with so blind a 
hatred that he will chiefly injure when he imputes to them 
as a crime that they have made England what she is? 
Does he suppose Englishmen to be so ashamed of their 
country that it is enough to prove against any class a 
leading share in its history in order to stamp it with 
infamy? Why, this grand reproach of the agitator is, 
in fact, a more fulsome eulogium than any to which the 
most sordid sycophant of the aristocracy would have 
descended. For our part, we will not assent to so inordinate 
a praise of any one class of the community. We claim for 
the English people at large the honour of “the result” 
which we are contemptuously invited to contemplate. We 
will concede to no class a monopoly “of that compacted 
“structure, defended by reverence, defended by law, a 
“ fortress at once and a temple.” Our fathers, the lowest 
as well as the highest, laboured each in his several place and 
order to build it ; and we too, in our different ranks may 
labour to guard and to preserve it. 

But why do we talk of these things to Mr. Brigur? Why 
do we cast the pearls of the Constitution before a Demagogue 4 
It is not the malignity or even the falsity of this man that 
most surprises us—it is the astounding ignorance which he 
displays of the sentiments and convictions of the English 
people. He bids us, with a sneer, to “ see the result.” We 
see it indeed, but with other feelings than his. We see it, 
and are satisfied, for it is the majestic spectacle of a 
mighty people united in the bonds of liberty, religion, 
and peace—a nation where “the high are safe from the 
“blights of envy and the spoliations of rapacity, the 
“low from the iron hand of oppression and the insolent 
“ spurns of contempt.” While this remains to us, we shall 
not envy America her ballot-box or France her universal 
suffrage. But there is another “ result” which we have not 
yet seen—the “result” which the low, false, malignant, and 
brutal tyranny of triumphant demagogism does not require 
centuries to produce. That is a result which we pray to 
that Gop who has “not forgotten to be gracious” to this 
land, that neither we nor our children may ever be invited 


to behold. 


A REFORM COMMISSION. 


gs the world seems to be in a conspiracy to relieve 
Ministers from the difficulties in which their pledge to 
produce a Reform Bill may involve them. Mr. Bricur has 
kindly tested public opinion for the benefit of Mr. Disrazut, 
and has done something to create a reflex eddy in the very 
direction in which the CHanceLLor of the Excnequer is 
supposed to be most anxious to steer. The pilot balloon of 
the Times will help to show him how near to the wind he 
may venture to sail ; and if with these aids the responsibility 
of preparing a Government measure should be thought too 
great, Mr. Cuapwick has considerately volunteered to work 
the whole affair by his never-failing machinery of a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. “There is nothing like leather,” said the 
cobbler. @* There is nothing like a Commission,” says Mr. 
Cuapwick. It is the simplest and most obvious device that 


can be imagined. The difficult questions arising out of 
pauperism were solved by a Report. Why should not the 
difficulties of Representation be submitted to the same pro- 
cess? No one can dispute Mr. Cuapwick’s position, that 
the more extensive and exact our knowledge of facts may be, 
the safer and the wiser should be the legislation founded 
upon them. The argument goes far beyond the immediate 
subject of Reform, and if it proves anything, it demonstrates 
the propriety of putting the Government into Commission, 
and handing over to Royal Delegates the whole duty 
of legislation which the Constitution has blindly en- 
trusted to the people themselves. Precedents for such 
a course are abundant enough, if you only go back 
to the times when the British Constitution was as 
shadowy a thing as it even now appears to Mr. Bricur. 
Tupors and Sruarrs made good use of Commissions, eccle- 
siastical, political, and judicial ; and the statesmen of those 
days, no doubt, defended their policy by the same reasoning 
which Mr. Cuapwick uses. Ingenious as this scheme of 
administration was, it was unfortunate enough to be cut 
short by a civil war and a change of dynasty, and the 
English Demos, whom Sir James Srepmen holds in such 
supreme contempt, has ever since opposed with dogged stu- 
pidity the restoration of a régime of political commissions. 
Even Mr. Cuapwick is so far infected with perverse modern 
prejudices in favour of self-government, that he consents to 
mutilate his project by limiting the functions of his Com- 
mission to inquiry alone. But if it be right to assume that 
public opinion is, as a rule, ignorant and mistaken, and that 
Royal Commissioners enjoy a monopoly of wisdom, it must 
surely be a mistake to allow an appeal to Demos from the 
decision of so infallible a tribunal. Other countrics besides 
England supply examples of legislative commissions. Under 
the remarkably free government which France enjoyed in the 
seventeenth century, the duty of preparing laws for enact- 
ment belonged, as Sir James STEPHEN informs us, to the 
Conseil d’Ktat; and even the Code Napoleon, the great 
work of the first Emperor, was debated and shaped by a sort 
of Privy Council before it went through the forms of actual 
legislation. If England were only ruled by an enlightened 
despotism, nothing could be more apposite than such illus- 
trations ; but both Mr. Cuapwick and Sir James STEPHEN 
seem to be oblivious of the fact that political commissions 
and free governments have never been able to exist side by 
side, and that it is only while the forms of legislation are 
nothing more than forms that such dictation has ever been 
endured, 

The whole of Sir James StepHen’s speech in support of 
the crotchet is, in fact, a clever argument to prove the 
absurdity of free institutions; and but for the opening para- 
graph we should have thought it an ironical reductio ad 
absurdum from Mr. Cuapwicx’s premises. Constitutional 
liberty is, indeed, admitted to be an inestimable advantage, 
but purchased at an incalculable price. Public opinion is 
nothing but the judgment of editorial improvisatori and un- 
scrupulous platform orators. Acts of Parliament are the 
joint productions of Ministers who have no time to consider 
them and draftsmen who have no special knowledge to guide 
them in their work. If by chance a good Bill is introduced 
into Parliament, the rash pruning-knife of one critic, the 
equally rash grafts of another, the dislocations perpetrated by 
the ignorance of a third, and the compromises wrung from its 
author by the party spirit of a fourth, are certain to send it 
forth a mere mockery of the promises with which it was 
heralded. ‘There is a certain amount of distorted truth in all 
this, but the legitimate conclusion would be that liberty is a 
delusion and representative institutionsa mistake. It is very 
probablethat laws made by Royal Commissions would be more 
symmetrical and consistent than statutes passed by a consti- 
tutional Parliament, and it may be very weak to cherish a 
regard for representative Government. We have no doubt 
that the decrees by virtue of which the French press is 
gagged are much better drawn than Magna Charta or the Bill 
of Rights, but we confess to a prejudice in favour of our own 
laws. They may be clumsy expressions of an ignorant public 
opinion, but they are informed with a spirit of liberty which 
might perhaps have evaporated from the more scientific pro- 
ductions of a Commission of adepts. 

But why not have a preliminary inquiry into facts in 
order to furnish public opinion with a rational basis? For 
the very simple reason, that public opinion will not wait for 
the decision of Royal Councillors, and will in all matters in 
which it takes a real interest find out the necessary facts 
much more rapidly for itself, It is quite true that the 
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inquiries of Commissioners have often exploded accepted 
errors, but this has never happened on subjects of political 
interest. The doctrine of Free-trade was demonstrated from 
fact and from theory, without the aid of any Government 
investigation. A Royal Commission on the Corn-laws 
would not have hastened their repeal by a day. If it had 
been in advance of public opinion, its authority would have 
done less for the propagation of sound ideas than was done 
by the propagandism of the press and the platform. But 
Commissioners are no more infallible than other men, and 
it is by no means improbable that the triumph of 1846 
would have been seriously delayed had the opportunity been 
given to a Commission of staving off the popular demand by 
an ingenious compromise. On difficult social questions, which 
excite no politica] feeling and stimulate no energetic inquiry, 
Demos may perhaps be as ill-informed as Sir James 
STEPHEN assumes that he always is, and in such cases 
the Report of a Commission is likely to be free from 
bias, and certain to be received without prejudice. 
There are enough of such subjects to supply food for Mr. 
CuHapwick’s activity without intruding into the field of 
politics, which the people, wisely, as we think, are bent upon 
keeping under their own control. A far more effectual in- 
vestigation is going on now than would result from the 
appointment of any Reform Commission. Even the errors 
of demagogues, followed as they inevitably are by instant 
exposure, help to clear the public mind. Thousands of per- 
sons who would never open a Blue-book are thinking with 
more or less accuracy on the topics suggested by speeches 
and leading articles. Our statistical information may be less 
precise than that which Mr. Cuapwick would print. We 
may not know the exact number of voters who have absented 
themselves from the poll in every election that has taken 
place since the last Reform Bill. We have no return of the 
educational status of the depositors in savings banks, or the 
dwellers in furnished lodgings, whom some politicians are 
anxious to enfranchise. The precise amount of money spent 
in bribery at the last general election has not been ascer- 
tained ; nor are we even in possession of a return of the 
-exact number of voters who would be included in a 52. or a 
household franchise. But if all these matters were tabulated 
with unfailing correctness, we should be no nearer to a satis- 
factory Reform Bill than we are at present. The difti- 
culty of the case is not in statistical facts, which 
are known with a sufficient approach to accuracy for all 
practical purposes. The fact which it is most important to 
ascertain is the state of public feeling on the subject, and 
this may be gathered much more readily from public dis- 
cussion than from the opinions of any number of selected 
witnesses. It argues an ignorance of the whole tone of 
English legislation to suppose that it can be materially 
affected on a political subject like Reform by the wisest and 
most impartial Report that could be issued, whether preceded 
by a Commission or not. The coming Reform Bill must of 
necessity be a compromise between the ideas of the parties 
into which the country is split, and the extent to which it 
may tend in one or the other direction will depend much 
more on the force of the convictions entertained than on 
the reasonings by which any doctrinaire scheme might be 
defended. A Reform Bill in harmony with intelligent pub- 
lic feeling will be a good bill, whatever theoretical defects it 
may contain. A measure based on the most reliable statistics, 
and contrived with the most admirable ingenuity, would be 
a very bad one if it failed to give satisfaction to the genuine 
opinion of the country, even though that opinion may find 
its expression in leading articles instead of being represented 
or mis-represented, as it might happen, by the Report of a 
Royal Commission. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PRO-PROCTORS. 


T is not from having underrated the importance of the 
recent dispute at Cambridge on the interpretation of the 
new Statute that we have hitherto declined to treat the 
subject. On the one hand, we wished to avoid needless 
publicity and scandal, and, on the other, we felt it to be 
unbecoming even to seem to dictate to the University on 
the subject. The University has, however, spoken, informally 
but intelligibly. The late Pro-proctors are reminded—and 
this with all sympathy for what everybody would willingly 
accord to them, a sincere desire to uphold academical disci- 
pline—that their zeal has outrun their discretion, We may 
now, therefore, without offence to cither party, express our 
extreme regret that the matter has come before the public at 


all. Unintentionally on the part of those who have done 
the mischief, a most serious damage has accrued to Cam- 
bridge through the indiscretion of some of its best friends. 
It is in no figure of speech that we say that University dis- 
cipline ought always to be treated in foro domestico, Family 
quarrels do not bear publicity—no injured wife or suffering 
children are benefited by an appeal to the public. On the 
whole, it is better that all sorts of provocations, annoyances, 
and faults of temper and management should be borne with 
than that the neighbours should be asked to interfere. Many 
a father is too austere or too lax, but the children are no 
gainers by parading their real or fancied grievances before 
the world. We cannot but think, therefore, that Messrs. 
JAMESON and WILLIAMS committed a grave mistake in appeal- 
ing tothe public. This they did in a warm-hearted but reck- 
less way. No doubt there is something to be said for their 
vehemence. In common with every person of right feeling and 
decency, they were shocked and pained at the offence of the 
under-graduates. They tried to punish it, but they differed 
with the College authorities as to the fitting amount of punish- 
ment. Such a difference of opinion might or might not be 
reasonable; but Mr. J amMEsoN was at any rate fairly entitled 
to urge his claim for severity to the uttermost. Nay, further, 
he was justified in his appeal to the superior authorities, 
although if, as he finally concluded in his interpretation of the 
Statute, the offence was from the first only cognizable by the 
Vice-Chancellor, he cannot escape the charge of inconsistency 
in attempting a bargain with the College authorities in the first 
instance. But, in our judgment, nothing could justify the pub- 
lication of the correspondence and the implied appeal to the 
people. There are many things which the press and the pub- 
lic can understand ; but there are some on which they have 
neither the experience nor the materials to form a judgment, 
and, at all events, there is a certain moral duty which is 
familiarly expressed by the homely advice to wash one’s 
dirty clothes at home. The commeuts passed on the affair 
by a man of Mr. Jeremie’s character and position, of them- 
selves go far to prove the case for the Heads. 

We cannot honestly say that we accept that view of the 
course pursued by the authorities which is adopted by the 
Pro-proctors. But even if these officials were right in their 
opinion—if the Vice-Chancellor and the Heads of Houses did 
take too lenient a view of the offence (although nothing can 
excuse that vehement denunciation of their decision which 
treats it as a “dominant theory of vice”)—it is impossible to 
vindicate the publicity given to the matter. Difficulties of 
administration are sure to occur in a school, a college, a 
regiment, a ship, a Cabinet, a parish. Is every subaltern, 
when he is dissatisfied with a superior decision, to rush into 
print? If we are to invoke the mothers and sisters of Eng- 
land in all these difficult and delicate matters, where are we 
to stop? The appeal was from policy to prejudice ; and this 
is always unlucky. We are perfectly aware that the Pro- 
proctors felt—and the feeling was creditable to them, how- 
ever little they were justified in entertaining it—that the 
case was one of those clearly-cut dilemmas in which all duty 
is on one side. It was to them simply the issue between 
vice and virtue. They, in their own eyes, represented in- 
dignant virtue, while on the other side they saw enthroned 
only the ugly image of laxity and collusion. Fiat justitia 
ruat celum—we will bear any consequences rather than the 
University should seem, in its responsible authorities, to 
wink at the sin of incontinence. But all moral questions are 
not simple problems—we would rather say that no moral 
problem can be stripped down to this abstract view. Hence 
it is that, whatever bad names it has got, there is such a thing 
as a science of casuistry. The real question was not about 
the gravity or levity of incontinence; but about the best 
way of preventing it. And this must be a question much in- 
terfered with and limited by all sorts of collateral considera- 
tions or qualifications, not only as regards the individual 
offender, but as regards others. The Procuratorial office is 
not so much judicial as disciplinary. Its function is not to 
punish—or not exclusively to punish—but rather to pre- 
vent as much evil as possible in the best way. This may be 
done, in some cases, by the most formal and solemn proceed- 
ings—in others, it may be best effected by a very opposite 
course. Everybody knows that in education it is often 
convenient and right not to see this or that fault of temper 
or manners—not always to harp upon this or that ten- 
dency. The Pro-proctors ought to have given the Heads of 
Houses credit for a desire as sincere and honest as their own 
to repress vice; and, indeed, either party ought to have 
given equal credit to the other for this, while admitting that 
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it was quite possible for good men seriously, yet religiously, 
to differ about the means to the same end. 

Any how, one most unfortunate, yet most palpable, result 
of the whole matter is, that the ignorant public, whose ears 
have been dinned with the damnable iteration of “Cam- 
“ bridge and fornication,” will consider the Universities dens 
of sin, in which the authorities snub the first attempt at 
an open protest against immorality. The mere fact, however, 
that, with all their vigilance and all their earnestness, these 
very Pro-proctors have only discovered this one case is suffi- 
cient proof of the contrary. Here are twelve or fifteen hundred 
young men brought together at the most critical period of life— 
some of them with ample means—and we venture to say, not 
only that they will advantageously stand a comparison with 
any other twelve or fifteen hundred young men of any station, 
but that the actual, no less than the relative, state of morals 
reflects high credit on the University. Unwittingly, the Pro- 
proctors have done much to foster a notion of University 
morals the very opposite to the truth. The public, to whom 
Messrs. Jameson and Wiiu1aMs have appealed, can appre- 
ciate their case when put before them under certain lights ; 
but they can know nothing of the general moral condition of 
Cambridge. It was necessary to the argument of the Pro- 
| stage to dwell on asingle and very confined spot of a very 

rge region. They have doneso ; and they have made out a 
case. Heads as wise, and hearts as true, and moral indignation 
as real as theirs, have, however, judged differently. Scandal 
has accrued—let it cease. Let imputations and irritations 
be avoided ; and though we cannot but feel that harm has 
been done, much greater harm will be done by protracting 
a dispute which was uncalled-for from the first, and from the 
continuance of which nothing but disaster and injury to the 
University can accrue. 


“FUNERALS PERFORMED.” 


Ms COBDEN’S celebrated declaration, that he held the 
Times newspaper to be better reading than Thucydides, 
proves to have been less in accordance than he probably supposed 
with the tastes and necessities of his age. We seem to be 
rapidly approaching a state of things in which a knowledge of 
the language of Thucydides will be requisite for the full under- 
standing of the Zimes. No invention, however ingenious and 
canals stands any chance whatever of public patronage unless 
one or more wordsof sounding Greek can be contrived for its intro- 
duction to society. We learn from a late advertisement that the 
natives of the United States are specially afflicted with a tendency 
to early baldness. Whether the cause of this evil be climate 
and physical constitution, or universal suffrage and the tre- 
mendous destinies of the Union, does not appear. But it is cer- 
tain that a remedy has been found, and an enterprising hair- 
dresser desires to impart its restoring virtues to the Old World. 
In carrying out this benevolent design, the very first step to 
be taken obviously was to coin the word Kathairon. ith 
such a passport to public favour, the fertilization of the most 
barren of human skins may be attempted with some prospect of 
success. And besides this new candidate for a place on the 
toilet-table, the acme of kallitrichoplasm has for years been 
offered to the world, and parents who love their children 
are still exhorted to store their trunks on return to 
school with the kalydor and the odonto which are cer- 
tain to preserve and enhance their youthful beauties until 
the next holidays. For grown people, too, there are eureka shirts 
and antigropelos boots and shoes. If they fall ill, there are 
homeopathists and kinesipathists to cure them; or if they can- 
not be cured, at least they may get a long Greek name given to 
their complaint. Not only all things which are designed to pre- 
serve life and to enhance its enjoyments must be thus accredited, 
but one might almost say that people would decline to die of a 
strange disease until it had been ti | announced to the civi- 
lized world under a sounding title. And for a race of men who 
have thus grown, and lived, and dressed, and sickened, and died 
in outlandish polysyllables, it is only bare consistency to demand 
that their remains should be laid in no churchyard or burial 
ground, but obtain extramural sepulture in a cemetery, a necro- 
polis, or a mausoleum. 

Among a people thus addicted to unfamiliar and sesquipedalian 
verbiage it must appear surprising that such a homely Saxon 
composition as Gray's Elegy should still linger in the memory. 
But we foresee that this rude taste cannot last; and we propose 
to meet the wants of a more refined age by an ‘“ Ode written in 
the London Necropolis and National Mausoleum, on Woking 
Common.” Perhaps the spirited conductors of that specula- 
tion might, like some other active advertisers, find it advan- 
tageous to keep a poet; and, if so, it should be made part 
of his engagement to supply, at leisure moments, this deficiency 
in our national literature. Instead of— 


Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep— 


it would be the poet’s task to clothe in appropriate and melodious 


phraseology the statement of his employers’ prospectus that 
‘many families of high rank have already selected plots of 
ground in the Necropolis for mausoleums.” To be buried in 
such good company, and “in a spot attractive alike by its pic- 
turesque beauties and the fondly cherished associations connected 
with it,” who would not wish to die? Certainly, no person of 
well-regulated mind and just appreciation of the beautiful can 
repine at fate— 


when a London Necropolis and National Mausoleum Company, 
“with a complete organization of its resources,” announces that 
it, by its visitors, trustees, directors, consulting engineer, engi- 
neer, architect, and other officers, “ undertakes the whole of the 
arrangements incidental to the interment of the dead (includin, 
statuary work when required) with a precision and substantia 
decorum not ordinarily attainable.” In Gray’s barbarous time it 
was well enough to say— 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 


But in our own enlightened age sensible persons will rely rather 
upon a joint stock company incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
which ‘ has established a system of insurance by which a funeral 
may be insured by yearly or monthly payments during life,” and 
by which “parties”—that is, we presume, the fond breasts 
spoken of by the poet—‘may have the advantage, at their 
option, of receiving part of the amount in mourning ap- 

arel,” instead of expending the whole of it in a first-class 
uneral marked by “excellent management, singular good taste, 
and smoothness” throughout the imposing ceremony. And, be- 
sides, there may be “ statuary work when required.” Nota frail 
memorial— 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked— 


but a headstone and footstone, “ fixed complete and painted,” or 
ditto, ditto, with curbstone round grave, “either square, cham- 
pered, or round,” and the whole “ polished and fixed complete,” 
with extra letters, gothic or plain, allowed to any amount for 
laudatory inscriptions, at a certain price perhundred. And then 
tofind “‘ abundant chapel accommodation provided for every shade 
of religious persuasion” or, as it is elsewhere expressed, “a clergy- 
man of the Church of England and a minister of the Noncon- 
formist congregations "—as if there were unity in schism, and 
agreement to differ meant agreement in all points of doctrine and 
worship. And lastly, to be borne by rail into a wild and open 
country of moor and common, with “charmingly wooded hill- 
scenery” in the distance, and an eens breeze, which does 
not exactly bring the dead back to life, but by its ‘“ persuasive 
influences” sends the troop of mourners, “ after the solemn rites 
are paid,” to the refreshment-rooms, where, as the bill also must 
be paid, they will do well to confine themselves to “ such modest 
repast as their means may allow”—by which neatly interjected 
sentence we are warned in time that sandwiches and pale ale are 
not included in the estimates of the Company. Surely, con- 
sidering all these things, we shall hasten, every one of us, to 
yo for his own solemn burial in the Necropolis and 

ausoleum ; and, this done, if any poor-spirited wretch should 
shrink from death, he would deserve the objurgation of the 
great Frederick to his runaway recruits—“ Vile offscouring of 
scoundrels, do you want, then, to live for ever?” 

The boldness and success of the Woking Cemetery Company 
appears to have provoked the jealousy of a busy private specu- 
lator named Antill.. This person, in one of his many illustrated 
advertisements, imputed to the Company that they took bodies 
to the railway station in Pickford’s vans. A very unreasonable 
attempt has been lately made to found upon this absurd charge 
a criminal prosecution for libel. The application was dismissed 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench, with the remark that the libel, 
if any, was — Pickford and not upon the Company. Both 
parties have, however, gained by the proceedings what probably 
they most desired—publicity. On endeavouring to make a 
comparison of their respective merits, we feel satisfied that in the 
art of picturesque advertising Mr. Antill leaves the Company a 
very long way behind. He begins one of his illustrated pam- 
phlets with a notice “to bereaved relatives.” Shopkeepers, it 
seems, feel “‘ much inconvenience”—grief is provided for further 
on—when the death of a near relative imposes the necessity of 
nearly closing the shop. ‘‘ Patent Mourning Shutters” have there- 
fore been contrived, which are very simple and appropriate, espe- 
cially for “‘ complimentary mourning,” and they can be hired at 
one shilling each. Having got up our patent shutters, and incon- 
venience being thus obviated, we proceed to the sensation of grief. 
But this is much mitigated by the information that “funerals to 
any magnitude” are performed by Antill and Co., at fixed and 
moderate charges. ‘hey employ “those persons only whose 
conduct shall be such as to render the performance of the 
solemn funeral duties alike delicate, decent, and although econo- 
mical, it shall nevertheless be respectable.” Having read thus far, 
our predominant feeling is surprise that Messrs. Antill and Co. 
have not added to their many-headed business that of composing 
elegant epitaphs to commemorate “ to any magnitude” the talents 
and virtues of the deceased for whom they may furnish funerals. 
But our sorrow speedily returns, so we must try to relieve it 
by ordering, if we can afford it, a “ first-class” procession of the 
most complete and impressive character, price 807. The gor- 
geous pageantry will be seen and surely will be long remembered 
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by envious neighbours, and shall not our tears cease to flow 
as we feel t we are astonishing the whole street? 
“Undertaker on Horseback; Mutes on Horseback, bear- 
ing wands.” It should have been added that these 
officials are warranted able to ride. Pages “with bands and 
truncheons,” and pages “ with bands and staves.” Whether 
a truncheon is more awe-inspiring than a staff, or how they differ 
from each other and from a wand, is one of the mysteries of 
the high priests of Mercury. There are also assistant pages, and 
the number in all is fourteen. Then comes a “lid of feathers,” 
and then an “elegant state hearse” with six horses—then three 
mourning coaches with four horses—and then bearers of trun- 
cheons and staves to the number again of fourteen. By this time 
we tearfully hope that the next-doors and the over-the-ways will 
be, to use a vulgar expression, “ pretty considerably chawed up.” 
Then come the private carriages of our noble and honourable 
friends, with servants ‘wearing silk bands.” The coffin and its 
fittings, the winding-sheet elegantly stamped, the superb 
achievements, the lid of feathers on the coffin till the day of 
interment—shall not these and many other splendours banish 
all regret, except that the Joneses and the Robinsons cannot sce, 
and will perversely refuse to imagine, the whole of the magni- 
ficent effect? Or, if we are forced to console ourselves as best 
we may with “second-class 29/.,” still there is solid ground of 
comfort in carriages, ‘as shown above.” They are turning a 
corner at a trot down-hill, and it is to be feared that the walkin 
mutes and pages, “in cloaks and handsome silk dresses,” will 
have to compromise their dignity in another minute by trotting 
also. The “lid of feathers,” too, seems likely to come to grief— 
not in a business sense—in the dusty road, and we feel almost 
as uneasy as if it were a tray of pies. The coffin and accessories, 
even of the second class, may well make glad the mourner’s 
heart, and we are promised feathers and vulval to the hearse 
and all the horses, and the excise-duty and turnpikes will be 
paid. Passing from class to class, it requires an effort of the 
understanding, if not the education of an upholsterer, to trace the 
fine gradations by which pomp is abridged and splendour dimmed 
as the price lessens. But a note, that all the charges after 
Class 4 are for cash only, shows us partly where we are. Even 
at gl. 10s., however, we may still get feathers and velvets, an 
in a silk band, and ‘“‘every necessary.” For 6/. 10s., 
a coffin “ ornamented in a superior manner” is within our reach ; 
and, if we adopt the “ patent non-contagious funeral carriage,” 
combining hearse and coach, we may sit for once in our lives 
behind four horses of our own hiring for the moderate outlay of 
6l. Lower yet in the scale, economy is pushed further by com- 
bining not only vehicles, but funerals. Two corpses may be buried 
simultaneously, each attended by two mourners, at the cost of 2/. 
for each; and, as we have now reached a point where 
luxury is not attempted, and small savings are worth notice, it is 
intimated that the charge will be 2s. 6d. less, “if a minister is 
not required.” Lastly, in sad but inevitable contrast to the ele- 
gant winding sheet, the ruffles, the silk, velvet, feathers, and 
other trappings, we are informed that the “ patent disinfecting 
powder,” which causes no smell, is used whenever necessary. 
Alas, that a first-class funeral by Antill can but commit our 
bodies to corruption in a particularly splendid way ! 

Surely the whole aspect of these things is shocking to pure 
taste and sensibility, and a scandal and outrage to religion. 
What with puffing upholsterers and cemetery companies pro- 
viding at once for health, morality, sentiment, and a good 
dividend, vulgar ostentation predominates more and more in 
those holy rites which, in their spirit, are most abhorrent 
of it. We might reverse the text, and say that in the 
midst of death we are in life, since in the still chamber, 
the chapel, and the burial-ground, cheap and tawdry pomp 
and the small huckstering mind which loves a good bargain, 
even in its extremest grief, prevail over the teaching alike 
of nature and of revelation. few years ago, complaint was 
justly raised against the heavy expense of funerals, and these 
advertisers of whom we have been speaking pretend to have 
worked a great reform. But what they have really done is only 
to substitute cheap, and, we will add, shabby barbarism 
and profanity for that which was costly, and therefore 
comparatively rare. Can anything be more shocking to the 
eye of religion or of love than the appearance of an under- 
taker’s shop or of a company’s cemetery full of bran-new monu- 
ments to genteel people, and intended, no doubt, for a pattern 
of all that is elegant in Christianity and superfine in sen- 
timent? Between the undertakers and the stone-cutters 
there is nothing left of decency or reverence in the whole pro- 
ceedings except the language of the Church ; and that is too often 
put into the mouth of an illpaid, illtrained hack of a chaplain, 
who, by many repetitions of the same pathetic words, will have 
long since ceased to connect any feeling with them, except that 
the people before him look rich and ostentatious, and may per- 
haps gratify him by an extra fee. In but one solitary particular 
do we discern a real improvement. Funerals are now con- 
veyed by railway, and it is becoming the practice for the 
company to assemble—that, we believe, is the undertaker’s 

hrase—quietly and unwatched of neighbours at the station. 
Bteam has been fatal, or nearly so, to assize processions, 
progresses of princes, and many other triumphs of upholstering 
which a sentimentalist or an antiquarian may perhaps regret. 
But surely no one who has not the soul of an undertaker 


can pretend that London will not be improved when 
mourners, or imitations of them made to order, no longer go 
about its streets. We can give this praise at least to the Woking 
Cemetery—that it is three quarters of an hour’s ride from town, 
and that whatever pretentious and unholy art may there per- 
petrate in the shape of monuments will stand rebuked by nature 
on a bare heath and under the silent heaven, Amid that wide 
expanse of land and sky the spirit of the most commercial 
Cockney must be drawn for a few moments far away from the 
“ superfine cloaks and hatbands, and new kid-gloves,” for which 
he has contracted; and even the mute attentions of the under- 
taker may possibly, for a brief moment, fail to recal to him that 
he is wealthy and respectable in the “7 of man, as well as a 
helpless and erring mortal in the sight of God. 


THE DINNER CONTROVERSY. 


ie the interval between the end of the Long Vacation and the 

session of Parliament, the columns of the Zimes are a 
curious study. We do not pretend to penetrate the secrets 
of the editor, but he would seem to indulge a grim and not 
uncynical humour in the selection of that part of his multi- 
farious correspondence which is submitted to the public. The 
man whose letter is published, of course likes and is flat- 
tered by the publication, and the world at large is told pretty 
plainly—but in a very good-humoured manner, and through a 
medium which makes resentment impossible—see what a set of 
fools you are! There is no more curious result of the whole 
system of newspaper editing, than the circumstance that an 
editor has it in his power to make so many firm friends—we 
might almost say so many simple process of 
allowing them to expose themselves. t year this good 
custom was kept up by the publication of a wonderful 
correspondence, of which persons about to marry were 
the subjects. Husbands and wives rummaged their account 
books with conscious pride, and, secure against any intrusive 
cross-examination, made up pretty little balance-sheets, and wrote 
letters in which a sententious piety and magnanimity struggled 
with a strong under-current of vanity in a manner as amusing as 
it was unihstructive except as it displayed the character of the 
writers. An equally notable series of letters appeared about the 
same time, on the way in which various persons—principally 
clergymen—passed their time. The reverend authors, being ap- 
parently super-excellently satisfied with themselves, went into 
every sort of detail to show that they were not, as other men, 
idlers, unpunctual, wasters of time and talents. They wrote so 
many hundred letters in the year, they composed so many ser- 
mons, lectures, and magazine articles; twice a-week they visited 
every house in their parish, and they paid tithe (at the very 
least) of all they possessed in the way of time, to the society of 
their friends and acquaintance; and as one reverend gentleman 
touchingly observed—“I spend an hour daily in reading the 
Times, which I cannot look upon as wasted.” 


This determination to take all the world into one's confidence 
is exhibited as regularly as the year comes round. For the last 
fortnight or three weeks its ae field of display has been the 
great question of dinners. e origin of the controversy was as 
characteristic as the controversy itself. During a time when 
there was very little to write leading articles about, a corre- 
anaes happened to send home from Bangkok, of all 
places in the world, an account of an entertainment in which 
every sort of out-of-the-way fish and flesh was consumed, 
accompanied by all kinds of wines, introduced at periods 
not considered orthodox in Europe. Some gentleman un- 
known, before whom the necessity of a column and a quar- 
ter of leader loomed horribly, found in this story the straw 
required for his tale of bricks. The correspondent was accor- 
dingly warmed up in the ordinary way, and a few remarks were 
added om the commonplace text that English dinners are not 
what they might be, and that the Bangkok dinner was a pa- 
rently much better. Any one who knows the feeling with which 
an article is finished may imagine the calm sense of satisfaction 
with which the contributor to the Zimes looked at the familiar 
number of manuscript pages as they lay on his table, arranged 
them in their order, enclosed them in their envelope, and left 
the room a free man for the rest of the day—dining, probably, in 
the barbarous manner peculiar to his country, without being 
haunted during any part of his meal with the recollection of 
Bangkok, its consul, and its delicacies. Leading articles are, 
however, regarded in a very different light by those who 
read and those who write them. In the thousands of house- 
holds which read about the Bangkok dinner next morning, 
there were, no doubt, hundreds of persons who welcomed 
the writer in the Zimes as a kindred enthusiast who was 
earnestly desirous to pro ae sound doctrine on a subject 
literally of paramount daily interest. Letters accordingly 
pane in upon the editor from all quarters. We do not 

now what per-centage of them were published ; but those which 
were selected for that distinction showed a curious mixture of 
silliness and vulgarity. These, indeed, are qualities to which the 
gossiping kind of correspondence to which we refer affords a 
wide scope. The rule of holding your tongue, unless you have 
something to say worth saying, is the great cardinal rule by which 
persons intending to write letters to newspapers ought to be 
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guided. If a man can tell the world at large something 
which they are not likely to know without him, they will 
thank him; but if he can only preach at them or talk 
sentiment to them, he had better abstain, for to do so 
amounts to the assertion of a sort of superior position to which 
in all probability he has no claim at all. Almost all the letters 
of the dinner controversy were condemned, as it seems to us, 
by this rule. Here and there, perhaps, there might be an ex- 
ception. The experience of the gentleman who gave the philo- 
sophy of dinners from the highest point of view, enjoining his 
readers to begin from the middle and work outwards, and initi- 
ating them into the mysteries of the “ four fundamental sauces,” 
and other marvels of the same class, was unquestionably curious. 
One of this writer’s critics asserted, from internal evidence, that 
none but a bachelor with soool. a-year, could have given such 
advice, or could act up to such an example. To that large por- 
tion of mankind whose notion of a good dinner consists simply 
of roast meat, and to that still larger portion who only understand 
by the words food enough to fill their stomachs, it must always seem 
a marvellous thing thatany human creature should have studied the 
subject so intently, and it is not uninteresting to read for once 
an intelligent statement of the principles of an art of which we 
know and care as much and as little as we know of the worship of 
Mumbo Jumbo. It would be curious to read a really good 
account of the esthetics of tatooing, though we might have ever 
so firm a resolution to go through life with whole skins. Indeed, 
it is only a charity to suppose that professional gluttony is merely 
an abnormal development of the poetical faculty. One of Mr. 
Ruskin’s most characteristic pieces of priggish twaddle was an 
assertion that the palate, like everything else, had its duties, and 
that he felt no doubt that there was a responsibility in its pro- 
per cultivation. He might probably have said the same of the 
toe-nails. 

The really offensive letters were those which were written in 
solemn, ae: ous good faith, and signed ‘‘ Middle-class,” “ Eight 
Hundred a-Year,” “A Thousand a-Year,” &c. &c. There was 
a stupidity and a want of personal dignity about the greater part 
of these compositions which struck us as being painfully vul- 
gar. pd were written in solemn earnest by people who really 
believed that they were suffering under an intolerable tyranny, 
and that they were playing the parts of British husbands, 
fathers, wives, and mothers in calling on the 7imes to set them free. 
The consciousness of importance which appeared to dictate these 
letters was ineffably absurd. What did it matter to the public 
whether their dinners were good or bad, and if they were bad, 
how could the newspapers help it? If any human creature reall 
felt it a tyranny to be under an obligation of giving his friends 
saddle of mutton and boiled turkey to eat, why should he not 
adopt Mr. O’Connell’s advice to the hereditary bondsmen, 
of striking himself the blow that would sct him free? If his 
grievance lay in the circumstance that he got nothing better 
when he dined out, he could please himself about accepting in- 
vitations. To make this sort of rubbish the subject of grave 
public discussion is to inoculate people with a certain solemn 
eoxcombry which cannot be too severely rebuked. A good 
dinner is a very good thing, but it would be better never to 
eat another than to make so much fuss about it. It is a public 
nuisance to have newspapers filled with kitchen-maid gossip. It 
is a very proper thing that the mistress of a house should manage 
her domestic affairs, look after the children, order the dinner, 
and keep down the weekly bills; but domestic life should be 
confined to its proper sphere. If the Zimes is to be employed 
to tell us that a saddle of mutton is a good joint for a dinner 

y, ‘‘ because all the cuts in it are prime,” why should we not 
ve all the ins and outs of measles and hooping-cough? 
Why should we not be told by some gentleman calling himself 
“a middle-class father,” that diplomacy and politics may be all 
very well, but that if you, sir, would lend the magic aid of your 
powerful pen to give the washerwoman a hint not to send back 
my shirts in holes, you would confer a greater benefit on the 
British middle class than if you were to write whole cart-loads of 
rotocols and despatches? Domestic life is an admirable thing, 
But babies and dirty linen should be washed at home. 

We do not know that the tes in the letters in question 
was not worse than the twaddling. There was something wonder- 
ful in the masses of semi-maudlin good advice, which the writers 
bestowed on the world at large. 58.G.O’s. strange epistle was a 
wonderful illustration of this. It is a pity to see a man who was 
once an effective writer, addressing to the public a second-rate 
sermon on a fifth-rate subject. ‘Don’t be proud, don’t live 
above your means, be kind to your servants,” is no doubt good 
advice, and means, “‘ My son, be good ;” but though aclergyman 
may fairly enough preach dull sermons, inasmuch as he is under an 
obligation to preach something, it is a most extraordinary thing 
that he should consider it desirable to make dull sermons into 
letters to the Zimes. It is fair play in a man to bore his 
parishioners, but it is something very like impudence to bore the 
world at large. A man reads a newspaper to amuse and to 
instruct himself; and he is entitled to be vexed when he is met, on 
opening its broadsheet, by a pathetic exhortation not to do what 
he has not the least notion of doing. 

The temper in which all this pettiness and vulgarity originates 
is a very common anda very unpleasant one. It is that pro- 
pensity to gossip about private affairs which is one of the surest 
marks of intellectual emptiness. “My friend gave me boiled 


chickens and roast mutton for dinner,” says A. ‘‘ I am sure none 
of my acquaintance can justify it to their consciences to drink 
champagne,” says B. ‘ What anadmirable goose—THE GoosR” 
(in small capitals), “and what good rolly-polly pudding with 
apricot jam I ate at such a house some years since,” says C 
“My humble fare was composed of four-year-old mutton, craw- 
fish-soup, tarts, a grey hen from my native moors, Madeira which 
had gone thrice round the world, and sherry worth tos. a bottle. 
No luxuries, only the simple bill of fare which a poor rustic could 
afford,” adds D, the owner of a cottage of gentility somewhere 
in the Peak. Surely this is just the temper in which the servants 
of A, B, C, and D, gossip over the area railings with the police- 
man and the butcher-boy about their masters and mistresses, 
their incomes, their children, and their family quarrels. 

To say nothing of graver results from this twaddling habit of 
mind, it is a very serious nuisance, on account of the undue 
prominence which it attaches to very trifling inconveniences, and 
of the false classification which it introduces into society. Satire 
and fault-finding are very good things when they are deserved, 
but people ought not to be laughed at for merely falling in with 
the conventional practices of society, if those practices involve 
nothing morally wrong. Having the honour to be a man’s most 
obedient servant is not a very well-imagined way of ending a 
letter. An undertaker’s bill does not specify the most appro- 
priate accompaniments for a funeral which taste can devise. 
Chimney-pot hats have occasionally been considered ungraceful ; 
and it may well be that saddle of mutton and boiled turkey do 
not form the most artistic bill of fare in the world. But 
people take these things as they find them. It is_ not 
everybody who has time to betake himself to the redress 
of silly little grievances, which are only felt as such by people 
whose skins are infinitely too thin for the world in which we 
live; and it is a piece of gratuitous folly to try to attach to these 
trifles a factitious importance which will make plain people feel 
conscious and uncomfortable when they innocently adopt the 
common practice respecting them. There is hardly a more con- 
temptible character in society than the Brummagem Don Quixote, 
who, having no serious business of his own, sets himself to make 
a fuss about trivial inconveniences, which were never felt as such 
till he drew attention to them—like an anise and cummin 
tithe proctor. So long as saddle of mutton and fowls are an 
established institution, a man can pay his social debts, and have 
done with them ; but if he is not to ask people to dinner without 
elaborating a meal from first principles, he is launched upon a 
sea of troubles which to many persons would be more productive 
of nauséa than the Straits of Mone to a bilious Frenchman. 

The most offensive part of all this gluttony is the vulgarity of 
the social classification which it rather implies than asserts. No 
words are more important than those which make a difference 
between man and man, and the way in which the word “ middle 
class” is constantly used at present is enough to make it stink 
in the nostrils of every person of right feeling. In the mean 
slang which is creeping into use, the possession of 5000/. a year 
constitutes an upper-class household; tooo/. a year, a middle- 
class household, and so forth; and the humility with which the 
1000l. a year correspondents confess their inferiority to their 
richer neighbours would be edifying if it were not 
disgusting. The instinctive servility which recognises a 
social superior in every person who is richer than yourself and 
can afford to give better dinners, is one of the dirtiest habits of 
mind in which a man can indulge. There are many families 
with incomes of less than 1000/. a year the members of which 
are by manner, by education, by sentiment, by ability, and by 
occupation, perfectly entitled to associate on terms of social 
equality with any man in the country; and there are pos- 
sessors of 10,000/. a year who, when tried by the tests 
which we have mentioned, are not fit to clean the shoes 
of their “ middle-class ” inferiors. It is a vile and odious custom 
to use language which denies by implication the value of the 
tests by which a man is entitled. to the character of a gentle- 
man, and it is neither wise nor graceful to drag into undue 
prominence, by public discussion, small social distinctions which 
are quite irrelevant to the main objects of society, and which, if 
made the foundation of any social classification, would produce 
an insufferably base one. 


BARNUM’S LECTURE. 
ty view of dealing with public nuisances is embodied in the 


familiar lines— 
Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen, 


The couplet has but little meaning, and that meaning is usually 
mistaken. But it is confronted with an opposite paradox equally 
commonplace and scarcely less incorrect. If Pope intended to 
say, which we doubt, that the best way to banish vice is to strip 
it naked and turn it into the streets, Burke has assured us 
that vice loses half its danger by losing all its grossness—which 
he certainly did not intend as an apology for “sin in state.” Mr. 
Barnum, in an “entertainment” with which he favours the 
British public, tries to combine the two theories. Perhaps he will 
say that he wishes—for there is a fine vein of sarcastic irony per- 
vading his lecture—to show the evils of lying, and swaggering, 
and false pretences, by reducing these little things to their first 
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atin, and showing up in all its vanity and falsity a system of 
ud and imposition which is growing upon the tint and in 
which his own country is said to excel. And on the other hand, 
on Burke’s view, he seems, to hearers who do not detect his 

at though hidden moral, merely to be saying his best for an 
indefensible system, and only to be insinuating that, as the great 
end of all business is to overreach your neighbour, so that this 
object is really concealed—so that you swindle him with an easy 
smile, and take him in with a good-humoured joke, so that you 
tickle him pleasantly while you pick his pocket, or even cut his 
throat—the sin of swindling is reduced to an infinitesimally small 
quantity, being deprived of the sordid vulgar accompaniments of 
larceny, highway robbery, or burglary. 

This entertainment of Mr. Barnum’s consists of two parts— 
one devoted to the art and science of money-making in general, 
and the other to the more peculiar and specific means towards 
that great end and final cause of man, which is cultivated chiefly 
in America, and which Mr. Barnum is well content to call 
“humbug.” There is absolutely no novelty whatever in his pro- 
lusion ; and if it be, as is asserted, a fact that the enterprising 
Sosii of the day, Messrs. Routledge, offered this consummate 
impostor— 

Himself the great original he draws— 


the sum of 1200/. for the copyright of his lecture, we can only 

congratulate them on their escape. Nine-tenths of the 
lecture which it was our misfortune to hear last week is 
already extant in that impudent publication, the Life of 
P. T. Barnum, written by himself (Sampson Low, 1855). 
Here we have, and not even for the first time, the mere 
cold hash of Poor Richard’s Almanac and Franklin's Maxims. 
The first part of the lecture — containing the rules for and 
illustrations of money-making —is the dullest trash conceiv- 
able. Always keep accounts; be economical; take care of 
the pence and the pounds will take care of themselves ; stick 
to the shop and the shop will stick to you; always spend less 
than your income and you will never be in debt; system and 
rule is better than genius and speculation ; don’t endorse bills 
without good security, and never overdraw your banker's ac- 
count. For upwards of an hour had Mr. Phineas Barnum the 
impudence to pour out this impertinent string of commonplaces, 
varied with no higher entertainment than some little mistakes as 
to the penultimate of cognémen and category, and the audience 
—a British public some 2000 strong—accepted it all not only 
with patience but with some applause. 


In the second part there is—and we believe nightly—something 
of a furore on the part of the audience. But we trust that, for the 
sake of the patie good sense and good taste of the British’public, 
the laugh is rather at than with the lecturer. Unblushing impu- 
dence always attracts a certain amount of a certain sort of con- 
fidential sympathy. When the veriest rogue offers to take you 
into his inmost man, you do not absolutely kick him off. Phis 
is au fond of the relation between confessor and _ penitent. 
Jonathan Wild the Great, Mrs. Moll Flanders, Miss Harriette 
Wilson, Vidoeg, Jean Jacques himself, Lola Montez—this is 
the secret of the sympathy and popularity which they have 
attracted. Autobiography is always a success. Cuique in sud 
arte credendum : Madame Laffarge would have got cheers for a 
lecture on poisoning. 

It may be that there is something more in it. The “‘ humbug” 
which Barnum so genially deseribes is generically only the same 
as that which prompted the balance-sheets of certain celebrated 
Joint-Stock Banks; and so it may be that there is a real sym- 

athy with the thing itself. It is possible that many of Mr. 
Seeduaste hearers recognise, in his great heroic forms and godlike 
shapes of superhuman humbug, only the sublime ideal at which 
each in his shop and counting-house is aiming. At any rate this is 
Mr. Barnum’s suggestion. He takes human kind into his con- 
fidence. Between ourselves, he says, we are all rogues together; to 
make money is the end of heing; to make it honestly is very good 
—to make it is best; and this is, if we would but own it, what we 
all mean. The almighty dollar is the one great god, and we all 
are his prophets. Poet, painter, priest—the Court, the camp, the 
ve—love, law, and physic, all worship at the same shrine. 

e are all humbugs together. The greatest humbug is the 

atest man, because the most money is made by the greatest 
umbug. Now here am I, the man who concocted General 
Washington’s nurse, the Woolly Horse, the Mermaid, and Tom 
Thumb. See what I have gained by it:—‘ P. T. Barnum’s gross 
receipts, after paying Miss Lind, 535,486 dollars, 25 cents.” 
(Life, p. 316.) y villa of “Iranistan, near Fairfield, on the 
borders of Long Island Sound, built after the model of the 
Brighton Pavilion, and of which I have no desire to ascertain the 
entire cost,” ibid. p. 371. Also this very lecture, “for which I 
have just declined the offer of 1200/. from Messrs Routledge.” 
Of course all this tells—it is so genial, so fair and outspoken, so 
frank and honest. I know that Iam a humbug; men are all 
humbugs. I am a man: therefore T am a humbug; honour 
to the man who first dares to look himself and mankind 
in the face, and to announce to his fellow-impostors the 
glories and triumphs of imposture. Cynicism of this sort 
always succeeds. There is just enough of truth in it to 
render it not absolutely revolting ; and the audience, not being 
over critical, are not at the trouble of ascertaining whether they 
laugh with or at the funny fellow who has the courage to call a 


spade ante. and himself that peculiar spade which always had 
to do with the dunghill. If the thing wae fairly drawn che we 
have that confidence in English decency that we believe Mr. 
Barnum would be, as he richly deserves to be, hissed out of St. 
James's Hall. In his lectures he only deals with generals—with 
the virtues of advertising, the merits of big posting-bills, and the 
success of puffing in general. He knows not only English, 
but human nature too well to venture upon that reality 
of candour and self-revelation which he simulates. He forgets 
to say in person what he says in print—that, as a matter of course 
and in the way of business, in almost every one of his speculations 
he has pledged his name to downright lies. He does not tell the 
St. James’s audience that he positively asserted that the wooll 
horse was captured by Colonel Fremont with a lasso in Cali- 
fornia, whereas it was foaled in Indiana, and never left the 
country. He does not in his lecture explain that he announced 
Charles Stratton (Tom Thumb) as “a dwarf of eleven years of 
age, just arrived from England,” when he was only five years of 
age, and “raised” in Connecticut. And so of other things. 
When most confidential, he exhibits the most cautious reticence ; 
and from one end of his lecture to the other he never reveals his 
real secret, which is that, by lies on the largest scale, he has ac- 
quired a great fortune. 


We hardly imagine that anybody will be at the trouble of 
tracking out this inveterate and unblushing impostor. We do 
not suppose that public virtue is so strong as to hiss any such 
person as Mr. Barnum off the stage. His good-tempered swagger, 
and his insolent illustrations of his selfish philosophy and of 
the art of gammoning the public, are perhaps too gross and 
palpable to attract any real sympathy. But it is a pity that 
the public should endure so patiently this palpable insult. Not 
but that if Mr. Barnum were, after the manner of his country, 
tarred and feathered to-morrow, it would be a good stroke of 
business. Very likely he may suggest that he has engaged the 
Saturday Review to abuse him, and, winking his eye, he will 
probably assure his audience that he has made a good thing out 
of it. itso. He is one of those whose only eel to distinction 
is by notoriety. There are those whose game it suits quite as well 
tobe pointed at as the greatest roguesasthe greatest saints. People 
will run to the one quite as much as the other; and our onl 
regret is that we have, © agen by noticing him at all, 
played into his hands. e can only say that the stupidity 
of the first part of his entertainment 1s equal to the impudence 
of the second; and that if anybody wishes to waste two hours 
and three shillings upon the most tedious as well as the most 
worthless lecture that ever disgraced the platform, he will make 
one of the thousands who flock to hear Barnum on Money- 
making and Humbug at St. James’s Hall. 


REVIEWS. 


MAN AND HIS DWELLING-PLACE.* 


7O one who has studied the progress of that class of literature 
in which metaphysics, as the Scotch would say, march with 
morals and theology, can have failed to perceive at least two 
well marked classes of what, for fault of a better word, we must 
call orthodox writers upon these subjects. The one aims at vic- 
tory—the other at comprehension. Of the former it is some- 
times hardly unfair to say that they attempt to support 
Christianity by arguments in favour of Atheism, and that they 
can find no other foundation for faith than a universal scepticism. 
They continually insist that whoever does not think with them 
ought in consistency and honesty to go further and fare worse. 
With the very best of motives, they are apt to out-Herod the 
sceptics of the last generation in the ribald mockery and ferocious 
sarcasm with which they assail every one who will not be pushed 
into Atheism by the one horn, or elevated into what they describe 
as orthodoxy, by the other horn of that polemical pitchfork— 
the dilemma—which is their only controversial weapon. We 
have often expressed our opinion of the mischief which these 
self-clected defenders of the faith inflict on their own cause, and 
have endeavoured to point out the fact that their dilemmas are 
almost universally one-horned, and that the real scope of their 
arguments is in favour of the conclusions which they regard 
as constituting a reductio ad alsurdum of their opponents’ pre- 
misses. 
We have not had occasion to refer so frequently to the other 
school of writers, who at any rate are far more humane and 
have far wider sympathies than those whom we have described. 
Their principal object seems to be to change not so much the 
opinions which we form regarding things as the point of view 
from which we regard them. They try to set old truths and 
familiar words in new lights, to understand the opinions formed by 
men of all classes, to show how they erred rather by partial and 
inadequate conceptions of the truth than by the direct assertion 
of falsehood. The object is certainly a good and kind one, and 
we will not deny that the method has much in its favour; 
but though it has a great fascination for some minds, and is 
eminently well caleulated to enlarge the range of our concep- 
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by very serious defects. The postulate that all, or that almost all, 
disagreement may be resolved into misunderstanding, involves 
the attempt to clear up these misunderstandings, and to trace 
diverging lines of thought back to their common origin ; and 
this involves an amount of intricacy which always looks like and 
often really produces confusion and obscurity. If A says that 
at nine in the morning he saw a man in Hyde-park, B that at 
the same time he saw him at Islington, C that he saw 
him in Westminster-hall, and D that he saw him at 
St. Paul’s—and if the position to be proved is that he 
really was in the Regent’s-circus—it is surely better, for 
the sake of simplicity, to confine the proof to the positive evidence 
on which it must ultimately rest than to embarrass it with 
attempts to prove that all the other statements meant the same. 
Another unfortunate result of the method under consideration 
is, that though it is frequently, perhaps generally, employed by 
persons of conspicuous honesty, it gives an impression, not 
exactly of dishonesty, but of an acquired obliquity of vision. 
When a man assumes an unfamiliar point of view—when, for 
example, he uniformly substitutes or tries to substitute Realism 
for Seadasiion in his ordinary language—a sort of magical im- 
pression is produced on the reader. nguage seems to melt, 
contradictions become ‘evidence of that which they contradict, 


and a sort of transcendental optimism makes everything right | 


all round. The problems of the world receive a solution like the 
catastrophe of a novel in which some rich relation comes to 
light and makes every one happy at once. The general im- 
pression which such books leave on their readers is, that they 
are a great deal too good to be true. 

It is to this latter class of books that Man and his Dwelling- 
Place belongs; and we must say that though we cannot look 
upon it as quite free from the faults of its class, it is much the 
most powerful and by far the most complete work of the kind 
that we have seen. As the author understands by “ Man” the 


human race, and by his “ Dwelling-place” what we usually call | 


the material universe, it cannot be denied that his subject is a 
sufficiently wide one; and whatever other failts his book may 
have it is certainly broadly handled enough to satisfy the most 
liberal estimates of what speculation should be. The author 
claims nothing less than the discovery of a principle which con- 
tains the germ of a true theory of the universe, including 
solutions of all the problems which have so long vexed seanbied. 
Pretensions so lofty and so frequently urged in vain naturally 
suggest at first sight a sceptical, not to say a cynical, neglect. 
Why should we try once more to solve problems which, if any ex- 
perience can ever prove a negative, have been abundantly proved 
to be insoluble by the experience of at least 3000 years ? 


Is there any peace 
Tn ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 


Why should we return to the ig treadmill after our 
sentence has expired? We feel, however, that the author of 
Man and his Dwelling- Place really has something to say, and 


that at any rate he is a man who has thought with great labour | 


and great acuteness on problems which, if they are never 
solved, will never lose their interest. His view is new to us. 
It may have been anticipated by other writers with whom we 
are unacquainted; but at any rate if it is an old friend, it is an 
old friend with a new face. 

Man and his Dwelling-Place consists of three parts. The 
first is metaphysical, the second theological, and the third con- 
sists of four dialogues, which aim at exhibiting the views of the 
two preceding parts on a larger, though on a less systematic 
scale than that on which they were exhibited before. There are, 
we are told, three kinds of proof by which new doctrines may 
be established :—First, there is logic; secondly, history ; thirdly, 
exposition. It is to the last that the author lays claim. A fa- 
miliar illustration of its character may be found in the proof that 
a particular word is the key toa riddle, which depends on its 
adaptation to the various difficulties which the riddle suggests. 
A more dignified instance is the theory of gravitation, which we 
believe, not because it is the only, but because it is the simplest 
mode of accounting for a variety of phenomena. The author of 
Man and his Dwelling-Place claims to have hit upon a hy- 
pothesis relating to the world in which we live which will ad. i 
the key to its various perplexities, in the stme sort of way in 
which Newton’s hypothesis solved so vast a number of difficulties 
in relation to the solar system. His fundamental proposition is, 
that man is in a defective condition, so that he does not feel 
things as they are, but otherwise than they are. Hence he argues 
that that enormous number of phenomena, the ag, egate of 
which makes up what we call the external world—including, we 
suppose, our own bodies—are merely such a manifestation of cer- 
tain unspeakable spiritual or living entities as our defective con- 
dition enables us to ‘perceive. What those entities may be he 
does not pretend to say; but he thinks it possible that, if we 
once realize the fact that the inertness, or as he prefers to 
describe it, the deadness which we are accustomed to ascribe to 
all natural objects is in ourselves, and not in them—that we are 
looking (if we may use a confused though not inexpressive meta- 
phor) at living beings through dead spectacles—we may ulti- 
mately be able, by the ordinary processes of reasoning, to arrive 
at some sort of conception of them not altogether inadequate. 
The unreality of the world of phenomena is of course a very 


tions, and to encourage candour and impartiality, it is attended | old doctrine; nor can it surprise any one who is familiar with 
Plato, with Berkeley, with Mr. Mill, or even with Comte. Pro- 
_ bably no one who has any claims to accuracy of thought believes 


_ in matter at the present day in the sense in which its existence 


was denied by Berkeley. The peculiarity of the view maintained 
in the work before us lies in its theory about man. The author 
repeats over and over again (for the book is not free from tauto- 


logy) that man is dead—that it is our deadness which colours 


all our view of nature, and makes us think that nature is dead 

and physical, instead of being, as he says it is, living and spiri- 

tual. e are like people on a railway, who see the landscape 
| flying past them—like our ancestors when they refused to believe 
| that the earth moved, and that the sun stood still—like any one 
| who transfers conditions affecting himself to what is outside of 
| him. Man being dead, and that which we call the world being 
| the shadow of some ineffably glorious spiritual being, which our 
_ incapacity only allows us to see and feel in that dead shape in 
which it appears to us, Christianity is the awakening of man to 
his proper life. We are actually dead and damned eternally— 
that is, in respect to eternal and essential existence, and the 
| object of Christianity is to redeem us from that state of things. 
| The isolated event usually called death is falsely so called. It is 
| comparatively unimportant, and has little or no moral signifi- 
cance. If we could only see it, we are in heaven now, and need 
no other change than the change from death to life to realize 
the fact. 

Such, in a very compressed shape indeed, is the doctrine of 
this curious book. We have not room to show at length how 
the author argues that his theory reconciles all the imperfect 
views which have hitherto been taken of man and the world. 
But we may say shortly, that he considers that it embraces the 
various truths partially perceived by the idealist who denied that 
phenomena were realities—by the disciple of Reid, who maintained 
that the world was not an assemblage of ideas—by the Positivist, 
who denied that we have any knowledge of Being properly so 
_ called—and by the Mystic, who maintained that if consciousness 
_ could prove the existence of a dead material substratum to natural 

objects, it could prove anything and everything, in the assertions 
_ that phenomena, being unreal in themselves, imply the existence 
of an external and substantial, but immaterial and spiritual 
world, of which we have no knowledge, though we may here- 
after attain to it—and that our consciousness which falsely 
asserted the existence of a natural substratum, is the very first 
element which we must correct in all our speculations on these 
subjects. Still less is it our intention to go at length into the 
theological bearings of the subject, though we may remark 
that the assertion that the author’s theory was first suggested to 
him by the unvarying language of the Bible is one which 
would have startled us, if we had not heard it so often 
before. Every one who broaches peculiarly surprising doc- 
trines is accustomed in these days to say, that if you will 
only take the plain words of the Bible in their plain, literal 
| Sense, you will find that they bear him out. To say that in 
| the New Testament death always means that defect of nature 
which characterizes our present state, is to make a very bold 
assertion. Take such passages as these among a hundred of the 
| same kind:—* Then said he plainly to them, Lazarus is dead.” 
“The rich man died, and was buried.” “ He became obedient 
to death, even the death of the Cross.” A writer so able as the 
author of Man and his Dwelling-Place should have remem- 
bered his on canon in the interpretation of the Bible. There 
is a historical and critical method as well as an expository one, 
and there can be little question which is most appropriate to the 
interpretation of written documents. — 


The philosophical side of the subject is better fitted for such 
discussion as we can afford to give than the theological; and 
here we confess that our opinion of the author’s performance 
falls far short of that which it would deserve if he had done 
what he claims to have done. His view is that we shall ulti- 
mately be able to arrive at a knowledge of absolute existence 
by the help of the usual modes of reasoning, if we bear in 
mind the fact that the deadness which we attribute to natural 
objects is imported into them by ourselves. Twenty times 
over he insists on the analogy afforded by the Copernican 
astronomy. We felt, he says, that the earth was still, and that 
the sun moved ; we learned, by classifying and rearranging our 
impressions, to arrive at the conception that the opposite is 
the case. Recombine and reclassify, and we shall arrive at a 
knowledge of absolute existence. This he asserts and re-asserts 
in every possible shape, and with every variety of illustration. 
For example—“ The position affirmed is that the fact of nature 
does not correspond to our conceptions, even as we know it does 
not correspond to our sensuous impressions; and that in respect 
to our conceptions, as to our senses, this truer knowledge is 
yon por through the examination and testing by observation 
and reflection of that which we have believed to be.” (p. 70.) So. 
| he says elsewhere—“ As the a pane is to the phenomenon, 
| so is the phenomenon to the Absolute.” (p. 356.) We will not 
' enter upon the endless question whether “the Infinite” and 
| “the Absolute” are or are not mere negative terms, mere con- 
fessions of ignorance; but we think it important to say, that 
whatever may be the truth respecting them, the assertions of 
the author of Man and his Dwelling-Place seem to us purely 
gratuitous. That we are able to sum up our impressions of 
moving bodies in the formula which is called, a most 
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treacherous metaphor, the “law” of gravitation, has no ten- 
dency whatever to prove that we can ever escape from the 
limitations of our own nature. We construct the formula 
of gravitation about the stars—they do not suggest it to 
us. If we once give up our hold of our own impres- 
sions, we are ow Be at once in a region of which we know 
absolutely nothing whatever. How can a man prove that 
the kitchen poker, regarded in its essence and in relation 
to the absolute, is not his own soul? He can never know it. 
His only reasons for thinking the opposite are derived from 
space and time, and his only knowledge of them is derived from 
himself. Science only classifies and arranges our impressions— 
whether they are caused by matter or by spirit, or whether they 
are to be called ideas. It cannot carry us out of ourselves. 
Nothing can do that. To try to make a bridge of scientific 
formulas from relative to absolute existence, is exactly like Baron 
Munchausen’s contrivance for coming from the clouds to the 
earth—he cut off the top of his rope and tied it on to the 
bottom. It is surely a mistake to say that science corrected 
consciousness in showing that the earth moved round the sun. 
It merely substituted one inference for another—a difficult but 
complete theory for an easy and imperfect one; for it is most 
important to observe that consciousness asserts nothing—it only 
feels. If you cut a man’s leg off, he is not conscious of the 
proposition that the leg is cut off; he infers it from a pain of 
which he is conscious. Assuming, therefore, that it could be 
established—and it appears to us as yet to be mere matter of 
assertion—that man is inert and not nature, we cannot see that, 
in a scientific point of view, that would make any difference at 
all. Whether the connexion between cause and effect, the 
relations of time and space, and other relations of the 
same sort are necessary conditions of human thought and forms 
of human perception, or whether they are inherent in the world 
itself, is perfectly immaterial, with a view to classification and 
analysis; and what is there in science beyond this? Where is 
there any single scientific proposition which is absolutely irre- 
— of the human faculties? It would involve a contra- 
iction in terms even to attempt to enunciate such a proposition. 
The circumstance that our concern is not with essences, but with 
phenomena, arises, we are told, from a defect in ourselves, 
and not from a defect in the essences (if any) with the phe- 
nomena of which we are acquainted. Be it so, but what then? 
The origin of the fact is unimportant. The fact itself is 
all-important. The prisoners in Plato’s cave who had to 
do with shadows would have been little the better for the know- 
ledge that the substances were very unlike the shadows, and that 
the fact that they could not penetrate beyond the shadows arose 
not from the distance of the substances, but from the incurable 
weakness of their sight. 

As we have before observed, Man and his Dwelling-Place is 
a very remarkable book, though we cannot say we agree with its 
doctrine; but it is written in a most humane and courteous 
spirit, and it displays not only great persistency of thought, 
but a degree of ingenuity in making conflicting opinions throw 
light on each other which would make an inattentive reader com- 
mo of confusion and obscurity. To us the principal fault of its 
style appears to be tautology. The astronomical illustration in 
particular is worked out over and over again till it becomes 
wearisome ; but in writing on so intricate, and to most people so 
obscure a subject, repens are better than omissions. The 
theological part of the book appears to us to deal rather too 
much in raptures for ordinary readers; and indeed the author's 
emotions hurry his thoughts along in a manner which makes it 
difficult to follow them. The subject of sacrifice, in particular, is 
one on which he always writes with a degree of zeal which makes 
us wish for a little more explanation of what he understands by 
theword. He appears to us to entangle himself in using it with 
all sorts of physical metaphors which have no real connexion with 
such a subject. 

We must warn our readers, in conclusion, that unless they 
are prepared not only to take trouble, but to make allowances 
for the difficulties which beset a man who wishes to express 
thoughts for which human language possibly, perhaps probably, 
furnishes no symbols, they had better not venture on Man and 
his Dwelling-Place. If they want to laugh at it, they will find 
no difficulty in doing so ; but we should advise them not to laugh, 
but to think over it patiently, or to let it alone. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS.* 


Mss PROCTER could scarcely fail, as the ary esos of a poet, 
to receive a fair and kindly hearing, and henceforth she 
may safely appeal to the reputation which she has earned for 
herself. The tenderness, the devotional feeling, and the resigned 
sadness which characterize her poems are not uncommon in the 
writings of Englishwomen ; but the Legends and Lyrics possess 
the rarer merits of just thought and of natural fancy, and of 
language always graceful and correct, while in some passages it 
may be called felicitous. There is no instance in the volume of 
the bad grammar or careless rhyme which disfigures the great 
majority of metrical publications, nor is the reader perplexed or 
deluded by the obscurity of style which indicates an incapacity 


© Legends and Lyrice. By Adelaide Anne Procter. London: Bell and 
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to realize some half-shaped conception. The test and indispen- 
sable condition of poetry, as of all forms of human utterance, is 
the expression of something worth saying which could not be so 
well said in ~~ other manner. Prose translated into verse 
would be better left in its original condition, if it is thought 
necessary that it should be preserved at all ; but the thoughts on 
which Miss Procter seems to have fed are of the kind which 
“voluntary move” more or less harmonious numbers. In other 
words, they are neither logical conclusions, nor empty and 
irrational chimeras, but partial intuitions of truth or definite 
records of feeling, in either case associated in their origin with 
some exercise of fancy or imagination. Even where she is mis- 
taken or one-sided, as in her protest against the defective sagacity 
of some great satirist, Miss Procter regards the supposed crime 
of looking at the dark side of things from a point of view which 
is poetical as well as feminine and natural :— 


When evil crawls below 
What seems so pure and fair, 
Thine eyes are keen and true, 
To find the serpent there. 
And yet I turn away, 

The task is not divine, 

The evil angels look 

On earth with eyes like thine. 


It is almost as right that scruples of this kind should be felt 
by the gentler class of minds as that they should be confidently 
overruled by the masculine understanding. It is not to be 
expected that any poetess should have a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of Swift, nor is the distaste which proceeds from refinement 
and amiable impulses incapable of graceful expression. 


Of the legends or little stories which contribute a portion of 
the title to the volume, the most interesting is the “ Tomb in 
Ghent,” an uneventful tale of a musician’s family, told in the 
decasyllabic couplets which, from the time of Chaucer down- 
wards, have been found better suited than any other metre to 
all but the most elevated narrative. The eight syllable rhyme 
offers irresistible temptations to carelessness. e stanzas of 
Spenser, or of Fairfax, in the hands of ordinary poets, require a 
complement of verbiage, and blank verse has a tendency to 
become flatulent, as in Thomson’s Seasons, or bald and prosaic, as 
in Cowper’s Task. Marlowe's Hero and Leander, Keat’s Endy- 
mion, and several of ee tales, prove the fitness for descriptive 
narrative ofa metre which the genius and fame of Pope. notwith- 
standing his use of the couplet in the translation of the Iliad, had 
temporarily appropriated to another species of poetry. Miss Proc- 
ter will do well to practise more frequently a form of composition 
which is likely to lead her from reflection and analysis of individual 
sentiment into the worthier employment of external observation 
and reproduction. “The Tomb in Ghent” contains in the de- 
scription of the City Cathedral a favourable specimen of the 
writer’s descriptive power. The sunlight is observed passin 
= the marble floor, and by brazen tombs and sculptured 

gures :— 
Or lighting up the carvings stran 
That told of patient toil and 
vf that trembled on the spray, and ears 
heavy corn, and slender bulrush oa 
And all the thousand tangled weeds that grow 
emon heads jue, seem 
In impotent all the beauty there. 


The closeness of imitation, which constitutes the triumph of 
decorative art, is hap ily indicated in the unconscious artifice 
by which the original objects are described, although the 
picture only purports to represent the work of the Gothic 
wood-carver. 

Another poem, called “ True Honours,” though fanciful and 
pretty, is encumbered with a moral meaning which scarcely re- 
wards the trouble of deciphering it. An enigma in verse, if it 
cannot be spared altogether, ought to be easy, and especially it 
ought to be short ; nor is any contrivance for the introduction of 
an allegory less appropriate than the common fiction that the 
dark saying is addressed to a child whom it would inevitably 
puzzle or repel. A blind old man is supposed to recall his early 
hope of eminence in three capacities—as a philanthropist, a 
“victor ina noble strife,” and a poet; and he consoles himself 
for his successive failures by the recollection that his three 
brothers have severally been conspicuous in their occupations of 
benevolent landlord, distinguished officer, and popular author. 
The point of the story consists in a constant “ aside,” by which 
the reader is made to understand that the teller of the story is 
himself by goodness, self-denial, and genius, the great sublime 
which he is engaged in drawing. As the verses are graceful, and 
the sentiments amiable, the poem may possibly be popular with 
youthful readers, but Miss Procter will not fail to discover by 
experience, that the thoughts and language of her hero could 
never have been entertained or expressed by any vigorous 
man. Lachrymose dreaminess is, of all phases of feeling, that 
which, even where it is found to exist, least deserves to be 
perpetuated. 

Miss Procter displays in her style few direct traces of the 
influence of living poets, though one or two of her compositions 
recall some of Mr. Browning’s peculiarities. If there isa general 
imitation or rather adoption of prevalent modes of: thought and 
feeling, a young writer has no reason to be of an in- 
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fluence from which thought and time will gradually help her to 
emancipate herself. The principal defect of her poems is the 
wecleinaehy sincerity with whic they cling to associations of 
sorrow, and to thoughts of death and loss, only relieved by a 
mild religious feeling of resignation. Even the verses entitled 
“Thankfulness” express the inverted satisfaction with which 
iety teaches itself to regard the disappointment of natural 
oon and wishes. The reflection that “our souls can never find 
a perfect rest,” however consolatory as a part of a great system, 
scarcely belongs to the sunshiny side of a world in which 
preachers will ever vainly attempt to — that all its parts 
are equally cheerful. ‘The consolations of pain, the recollections 
which limit exuberant enjoyment, the balance of moral good 
which may occasionally be supposed to outweigh material evil, 
are all considerations which Woes to ethics or to theology, 
while it is the business of poetry to deal with things as they are, 
or as they necessarily appear. ‘The functions of terror and pity, 
and of passionate grief, in aye tragic emotion, have been 
long since fully analysed, but it has never been shown that the 
consumptive or invalid theory of existence is peculiarly adapted 
to artistic treatment. It is not difficult to understand why 
youthful versifiers and amiable poctesses devote themselves 
almost exclusively to the celebration of suffering and sorrow. 
It is only in the sadder portions of practical life that they reco- 
nise in themselves and others the undoubted earnestness which 
they associate with poetic inspiration. Unaccustomed to observe 
character and feeling with the dispassionate perspicacity of the 
true artist, they find it comparatively easy to teach in song 
what they suppose themselves to have learned in suffering. 
Older and wiser poets or critics know that there is pain enough 
in the world, without gratuitously attempting to multiply it in 
the mirror of literature. It is well worth Miss Procter’s while, as 
she possesses a true poetic faculty, to compare the sources of in- 
spiration which she has chosen for herself with the subjects and 
treatment selected by the acknowledged masters of the art. 
The personal troubles of great poets may sometimes have been 
alluded to in an episode, but their energies are devoted to the 
delineations of outward nature, of human motives, and of the ac- 
tivity whichalways implies the presence of a certain genial sound- 
ness. It is true that modern writers have often indulged in the 
investigation of sad or morbid emotions, but the questionable 
interest attaching to their confessions is only justified by their 
success in the higher and more legitimate branches of their art. 
The autobiography ofa patient ina sick room, while it has none of 
the scientific interest of a clinical lecture, is or ought to be 
absolutely repulsive to the world at large. The intellect and 
the imagination are essentially healthy and cheerful, even when 
they are exceptionally employed on painful subjects. Longing 
for sympathy, exhibited in a display of painful emotions, is a 
mere expression of weakness unconnected with creative energy. 
When great poets have given utterance to their own private grief, 
they have always involuntarily corrected the error of their con- 
ception by generalizing and e‘evating their sorrow, until they 
seem to have forgotten it in the contemplation of some higher 
law. Nor is a single deep feeling of love or of regret to be con- 
founded with the morbid temperament which finds cause for 
melancholy in every circumstance of life. Wordsworth, the most 
reflective and analytic of poets, although absolute gaiety was 
foreign to his nature, is uniformly cheerful, because his intellect 
is always active. Cowper himself found in his poetry a diversion 
from his constitutional melancholy, instead of attempting to com- 
municate his own sorrow to his readers. 


The selection of Miss Procter’s work as the text for a general 
censure of morbid poetry is a tribute to the genuine quality of 
her productions, even when they are open to reasonable objec- 
tion. If she devotes herself to the career on which she las 
entered, she may probably attain a high reputation; and even 
at present there is perhaps only one living poetess with whom 
she ought to fear competition. A single specimen will scarcely 
do justice to a collection in which there is nothing altogether 
worthless; but ‘The Dream” has the merit of freedom from 
mournful reflections, and there is something in the style which 
recals the minor poems of Heine :— 


All yesterday I was spinning, 
Sitting alone in the sun ; 
And the dream that I spun was so lengthy, 
It lasted till day was done. s 
I heeded not cloud or shadow 
That flitted over the hill, 
Or the humming bees, or the swallows, 
Or the trickling of the rill. 


I took the threads for my spinning, 
All of blue summer air ; 

And a flickering ray of sunlight, 
Was woven in here and there. 


At last the grey shadows fell round me, 
And the night came dark and chill ; 

And I rose, and ran down the valley, 
And left it all on the hill. 


I went up the hill this morning, 
To the place where my spinning lay; 
There was nothing but glistening dewdrops 
Remained of my dream to-day. 


SOCIAL INNOVATORS* 


EF; is impossible to understand modern France without some 
knowledge of the writings and histories of the leading French 
Socialists. Sat even after we have gained such an amount of 
knowledgeas the subject deserves —and a long or laborious inquiry 


would be ill repaid—we do not really discover so much what 


France is as how unlike it is to England. The opinions of 
political speculators of a seeond-rate order of mind are inevitabl 
coloured by the circumstances of the particular country in whic 
they speculate, and, asin the caseof the French Socialists, the value 
of the opinions advanced consists almost entirely in the light they 
throw onthe social condition, the moral atmosphere, and the current 
modes of thought of the nation to which the advocates of the 
opinions belong. Mr. Sargant has written a very entertaining 
and a very useful sketch of St. Simon and his successors ; but 
his object has been rather too exclusively to show that the 
schemes of French Socialists are absurd when tried by the 
standard of English common sense. This is a very good standard, 
and, as the writings of Socialists pass into the hands of so man 
ignorant persons, it is useful that an English expositor of Frenc 
Socialists should not assume the practical absurdity of what he 
describes, but should show how this absurdity may be proved to 
be absurd. But there is another aspect of French Socialism, as its 
leading apostles happen to have illustrated in a very remarkable 
way some of the most characteristic workings of the French mind. 
To this side of his subject Mr. Sargant does imperfect justice. 
His book is impartial, pleasantly written, and excellently ar- 
ranged, but it cannot be called exhaustive. 
St. Simon may be taken as a representative of that great mass 
of opinion in France which is opposed to Catholicism, which 
glories in the antagonism, which boasts to have escaped from an 
effete system to a larger and more permanent morality, but 
which is at every stage and on every point acted on by the 
system it pronounces overthrown. St. Simon was an officer in 
the army before 1789, and served with Lafayette in America 
against England. He was exposed to all the unsettling influences 
which bewilder a young aristocrat of democratic principles on 
the eve of a democratic change. He had the largest views of 
the arena before him, and of the part he was called to play in it. 
“ Rise, Monsieur le Comte, you have great things to do,” was 
his usual morning exhortation to himself. At nineteen he laid 
before the Mexican authorities a scheme for a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. But, curiously enough, when the Revolution 
broke out, instead of taking a part in it, he entered into a stock- 
jobbing partnership with a Prussian, and what is even more re- 
markable, he seems to have made money. For his higher pur- 
poses, however, it seemed necessary that he should study science. 
Quitting the Bourse, he adopted the easy plan of lodging near the 
Polytechnic School, that he might learn astronomy from the chance 
conversation of savans,and then of lodging near the Medical School 
to pick up a knowledge of physic in the same way. To scientific 
study succeeded travel; and true to his great principle of achievin 
great results by simple means, he re Coppet on his way, an 
paying a visit to Madame de Stael abruptly informed her that he 
was the most extraordinary man in the world, and that she was 
the most extraordinary woman, and that they might become the 
of a still more remarkable child. On returning to Paris, 
ne married ; and wishing to turn the occasion offered by married 
life into a means of studying human character on a grand scale, 
he spent the whole of his fortune within twelve months in a 
series of balls and other entertainments. The rest of his life he 
passed in abject poverty ; and it was not until he was almost 
dying, that he revealed the scheme of the New Christianity which 
has made his name’so famous. Toa Frenchman who had led 
the life of St. Simon, full of inordinate vanity, tormented by a 
chronic restlessness, and accustomed to take up the largest sub- 
jects on the very slightest foundation, everything seemed an 
ie question, and yet a soluble one. This is the prevailing 
characteristic of the general mind which, under different 
forms, pervades the whole Socialist school. Everything is un- 
determined before they begin to remodel or originate, but 
for persons of their genius, nothing can be more easy than 
to determine everything for the future. St. Simon would 
allow nothing of Christianity to remain, except the direc- 
tion to cultivate mutual love. Catholicism was to be 
swept away. But the work of construction has to follow that of 
destruction, and a Catholic who abandons Catholicism in order to 
substitute the vague theories of an “ extraordinary man,” remains 
a Catholic still. Anew hierarchy is to be substituted for the old, 
but the essential features of constant interference, universal in- 
tolerance, and a grasping ambition are to remain unimpaired. 
The well-known formula of the sect is, “‘ To every one according 
to his capacity, to every capacity according to its works.” Mr. 
Sargant asks, very sensibly, who is to measure the capacity and 
the works? The real fact is that St. Simon never escaped from 
the circle of Catholicism. He was accustomed to see a Church 
which in some way or other attained the result of a permanent 
and compact hierarchy, and he took for granted that if he 
called a scheme a hierarchy it would bind itself together in the 
way, whatever that way might be, in which the Church was bound 
together. This assumption has passed from St. Simon to many 


* Social Innovators and their Schemes. By Willia 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1859. y m Lucas Sargant. 
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other French writers, and above all to Comte, who was, indeed, 
in many respects, singularly like St. Simon in the general cast of 
his mind, and principally differed from him because he had a real 
acquaintance with the sciences of which St. Simon had only at- 
tained a smattering. 

The mind of Fourier was of a very different type. He repre- 
sented the logical turn of the French intellect, and the passion for 
organization which, if it sometimes leads to administrative ex- 
cellence, has the defect of encouraging petty tyranny, and of 
causing an enormous waste of time and activity. Fourier was a 
merchant’s clerk at Besangon, and a contemporary of St. Simon. 
He embraced the notion of attaining some undefined but magni- 
ficent result by the power of association—a notion that has been 
taken up by many persons within this century, but to have 
adopted which Fourier considered in his own case as great an 
achievement as Newton’s discovery of gravitation. But general 

rinciples were not what he really cared for. He was only in 
Cis element when he began to arrange the details of his phalanges 
and phalanstéres. His fancyran upon the constructionof enormous 
ballin, where his disciples were to live ; and he built so plen- 
tifully, that he offered the poorest man the choice of eight hun- 
dred thousand palaces. In these palaces he arranged everything 
with such precision that he fixed the exact place of the visitors’ 
bell. The extent of the care he bestowed on the happiness of 
the dwellers in the phalanstéres was so great that he provided 
that carriages should be despatched to fetch home the hedgers 
and ditchers in case of a sudden shower. Mr. Sargant, with his 
usual straightforward sense, shows that so lavish a use of flys could 
never be really economical. Fourier, like all other theorists, pro- 
fessed that his phalanstéres would pay ; but in his heart he never 
troubled himeetf about economy or finance. His amusement con- 
sisted entirely in arranging with French minuteness how every- 
thing might be provided that Frenchmen would like. A French- 
man hates getting wet, and he loves to have everything managed 
for him. That he should be protected from rain by a cab which 
the State was bound to send after him, would seem to him the 
height of bliss ; and Fourier indulged in the cheap pleasure of 
settling how this was to be done. 

Proudhon has made himself notorious by his dictum that 
“ property is robbery ;” but this proposition was but the result of 
verbal ingenuity in straining the terms of a definition. The 
Roman law says, that the owner has the jus abutendi over his 
property, and Proudhon’s whole argument turns upon his taking 
this to mean the right of using property to benefit the owner 
himself only, without regard for the rest of the world. That an 
owner should be bound to pay taxes, to provide for the poor, to 
care for the labourer, was, he said, inconsistent with this defini- 
tion. To doubt whether he had understood the definition rightly, 
and whether, if the definition was wrong, it could not be mended, 
was not agreeable to the temper and habits of a verbal disputant. 
The definition, as he understood it, led to a doctrine as to rights 
of property which he had little difficulty in holding up to general 
reprehension, and as whatever could be said of the definition 
he chose to say of the thing defined, property was as bad as the 
terms in which it had been described. To the love of verbal 
subtleties, Proudhon unites a French taste for outraging consti- 
tuted authorities ; and he has delighted in insulting the Church 
and the Government by the easy process of entangling his adver- 
saries in a logomachy where, if they will but accept his pre- 
misses, he often has the best of the dispute. The Socialism of 
Proudhon is something quite different from the philanthropic 
dreams of St. Simon, or the hackney-cab minuteness of Fourier : 
- it is merely a convenient weapon in an argumentative attack de- 
signed to tease and annoy persons in high places. 

M. Emile deGirardin is the last, the cleverest, and the absurdest 
of French Socialists. He views Socialism as a means of govern- 
ing, in which the known principles of human action are aban- 
doned because the unknown will present a more symmetrical 
result. The practical upshot of his theories, which are expressed 
in the neatest French and the most eloquent style, is to recom- 
mend a gigantic voting, the highest on the poll to be the governor 
of the State, and the eleven next to be a council to check him. 
If any human being requires to have it explained why this form 
of government would be sure to come to a dead-lock within the 
first week, he will find the explanation in Mr. Sargant’s pages. 
But the main interest of this volume consists not in such explana- 
tion, but in the picture it presents of Socialism as the result of 
two seemingly opposite but really allied feelings—the taste for 
anarchy, and the love of Catholicism, not as a creed, but as avast 
_ of mechanism. This twofold tendency has shown itself in 

‘rance not only in the evolution of theories, but in many curious 
attempts to give those theories a practical embodiment. The 
end of most Socialistic schools has Coin that the disciples have 
tried in a limited field, and under great disadvantages, to put 
their notions into the shape of an actual experiment. Bitterness, 
confusion, and disappointment have been the inevitable conse- 
quences. At length the experiment of a system, marked at once 
with the anarchical character of a revolutionary origin and ten- 
dency, and with the tyrannical pettiness of Catholic machinery, 
has been tried on a splendid scale in the second Empire. All 
former experiments of the same kind have in turn faded away 
before the returning sense and protesting virtue of the commu- 
nity. Europe as well as France has most earnestly to wish that 
a hike fate may soon overwhelm this last and greatest efflorescence 
of Socialism. 


JEAN PAUL RICHTER.* 


“ To object of this little volume,” says the compiler of it, “is 
to present the English reader with a picture of the great 
German author, Jean Paul.” The “object,” we regret to say, 
has not been attained. The English reader, who can consult 
the Essays of Mr. Carlyle and Mr. de Quincey, together with 
the admirable Life of Richter published some years since in 
Chapman’s “Catholic Series,” will gain little from this volume. 
It consists of a meagre and lifeless Bare of Jean Paul’s personal 
history, with extracts, intended to be illustrative, from his 
writings. The selections are injudiciously made and clumsily 
translated. Richter’s humour—his most characteristic faculty— 
does not appear in them. He is introduced to us as a pietistic 
and moralizing German sentimentalist. There is some evidence 
that the sketches have been compiled for the use of what are 
called “ serious” readers ; and to fit the recklessly sportive Jean 
Paul for such grave company rather hard measure has been 
dealt to him. The author's acquaintance with his subject, and 
with German literature in general, is apparently of the slightest 
kind. We will give two instances in proof of this. In a sen- 
tence of the preface, he disavows for Richter any disposition to 
offer up “ his fervid eloquence . . . as incense to the Moloch, war,” 
and seems indirectly to claim him as a forerunner of the advocates 
of Peace-at-any-price. Yet Richter intended his son for the pro- 
fession of arms, and looked eagerly forward to the time when Ger- 
many should imitate Spain in rising against the military despotism 
of Napoleon. The evidence of this lies in his own statements, in 
1808, to Varnhagen von Ense, who has preserved in his Memoirs 
the conversation in which they were made. Towards the close 
of the Sketches, the names of Herder, Jacobi, and Richter are 
brought together as maintaining, in opposition to Goethe and 
Schiller, “the supremacy of* revelation even to human reason.” 
On the contrary, Herder’s rationalistic tendencies — though 
he was a clergyman—were marked and decisive. In his 
Briefe iiber das Studium der Theologie, and his Christliche 
Schriften, he takes theological ground scarcely distinguishable 
from Lessing’s. His Humanitatsbriefe are written in exaltation 
of human nature. With a certain colouring of Christian sentiment, 
Herder’s opinions fall little short of Deism. He was disposed 
to let the historical side and the peculiar doctrines of Christianity 
o, and to retain only so much of it as is congenial with native 
soho feelings. The compiler of the Sketches evidently con- 
founds the “ Faith-Philosophy” of Jacobi—the counterpart and 
precursor of the modern doctrine of religious intuitions—with the 
utes of Scriptural revelation. From this philosophy Herder 
istinctly dissented. He took part in the controversy between 
Jacobi and Mendelssohn on the subject of Lessing’s ieioction, 
defending in his Gesprache iiber Spinoza’s System the doctrines 
of the last named thinker. Richter also expressed to his friend 
Otto his dissatisfaction with Jacobi’s one-sided scheme. Both 
in theology and philosophy his sympathies were with Herder. 
Personal biendehi united the three men. Their literary aims 
and moral views placed them together in a sort of opposition 
to Goethe and Schiller. But they had not the common ground 
of religious opinion which the author of the Sketches assigns to 
them. With these remarks on the book before us, we turn from 
it to the subject of which it treats. 

It is difficult to convey in general terms any idea of Richter 
as a writer. He stands alone in literature—Jean Paul der 
Eiinzige. 

Alc; m 
nisi 


Nevertheless, he did not stand unrelated to time and circum- 

stances. A hasty glance at some of the characteristics of the 

riod in which he lived, and a short review of his personal 
istory, may not be without use and interest. 

Jean Paul Friedrich Richter was born at Wunsiedel, in the 
Fichtelgebirge (pine region) of Northern Bavaria, on the 21st of 
March, 1763. He professed to see some significance in the fact that 
he came into the world with the returning spring, and at the 
twilight hour. The seasons both of the year and the day were, ac- 
cording to a characteristic fancy of his, reflected in his writings. 
Soberer jugdments will, perhaps, attach more importance to the 

ear in which he first saw the hght. In it the treaty of Huberts- 
ad was signed, which closed the Seven Years’ War. From this 
time we may date the growth of a truer national life among the 


German peoples. The spirit which had had its birth in action — 


began to express itself, as of necessity it must, in their literature. 
It is by no mere accident that the two following generations are 
illustrated by the names of Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, 
Wieland, and Jean Paul. Of these names Jean Paul's is the 
only one which belongs exclusively or mainly to the depart- 
ment of prose romance. The high-flying sentimentality which 
characterized the novels of which Goethe’s Werther may be 
taken as the type provoked reaction, and gave rise to a class 
of fictions ad occupy in imaginative literature much the 
position that the works of the Dutch painters do in art. In 
the same way, in England, the courtliness of Richardson and 
the sentiment of Sterne were succeeded by the broad, coarse 
humour and detailed minuteness of Fielding and Smollet. A 
too ambitious idealism, overleaping itself, is sure to fall on 
the other side into a too homely realism. This was the case in 


* Sketches of an? from Jean Paul Richter, London; Bennett. 1859. 
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Germany. Victims of disappointed attachment, and beings 
whose lives had otherwise been blighted, made way for characters 
of eccentric humour. The ordinary events of life were described 
in preference to the exceptional. Observation took the place of 
sentiment. Richter’s romances may be said to combine in them- 
selves both these opposite tendencies in an extreme degree. In 
him, however, they cease to be opposite. Small details attract 
him not for their own sake, but because he sees in them the 
ssible vehicles of everlasting principles and deep affections. 
t is im the real that he seeks the ideal, and not by striving to 
raise himself above things actual. The K/eingeisterei with which 
he is sometimes reproached is the counterpart of the ridicule 
levelled against Wordsworth in his earlier days, for his depar- 
ture from conventional themes of verse in favour of subjects 
hitherto deemed too low forsong. Richter’s earliest experiences 
were such as to fit him for the description of the homely joys 
and sorrows, struggles and trials, of everyday German life. 
His father was sub-rector or ¢ertius (master of the third class) 
in the Gymnasium at Wunsiedel, and organist in the parish 
church. He was successively pastor at Joditz and at Schwarzen- 
bach on the Saale. The position of the village clergy in some parts 
of Germany is scarcely, in pee cireumstances, raised above 
that of the peasantry to whom they minister; and their house- 
hold habits and domestic arrangements are, in most respects, the 
same. The bright side of this life, externally that of a peasant, 
but refined by some educated tastes and accomplishments, is 
described with wonderful vividness and beauty in Richter’s un- 
finished autobiography— Wahrheit aus meinem Leben, which 
is broken off at his thirteenth year. Afterwards, the dark 
clouds closed in. His father, encumbered by debts, grew peevish, 
morose, and self-inclosed. Dying shortly after, when Paul was 
still a lad, he left his widow and her young family to struggle on 
in the world as best they might. Paul's life at home and at 
Leipsig, whither he was sent to prepare himself for orders, was 
one of real and hard privation, borne not only with unflinching 
Spartan endurance, but with a genial cheerfulness and courage 
far rarer and more admirable. In his own words, he resolved to 
keep on laughing in Fortune’s face till she unbent and smiled at 
him in return. It is not wonderful that, with this close and 
first-hand experience of the details—low and mean they may 
seem to some—of a poverty-stricken life, he should have repro- 
duced them so often in his tales. In fact, he had found that 
they did not necessitate anything unheroic and unworthy; he 
had breathed through them a noble and devout spirit. It is not 
strange, then, that he should in fiction have read to others the 
lesson which he had mastered for himself under the hard dis- 
cipline of experience. ‘ He learned in suffering what he taught 
in song.” Instead of kleingeisterei—a disposition to the mean 
and trivial—the true dignity of the man is proved by his choice 
of subjects. 

Richter, like many other German writers since eminent, was, 
as we have seen, the son of a parish clergyman, and was himself 
intended for his father’s profession, He pursued the requisite 
studies for a short time at Leipsig, but soon found himself 
attracted into the pleasanter paths of literature. The wit of the 
French school, of Pope and Voltaire, had at this time great 
charms for him. His first effort was an ironical essay, suggested 
by Erasmus’s Hncomium Moria, the title of which he borrowed, 
and translated into Das Lob der Dummheit. In spite of his 
efforts, the book remained in manuscript. In these early days, 
while the — of forming a style was before him, he resolved 
to model himself upon Lessing; but his admiration for Swift 
diverted him from the project. This admiration no doubt led 
him into the field of satire. Three volumes of Grinliindische 
Processe (Greenland Law-suits), and the Auswahl aus des Teufes 
Papieren (Selections from the Papers of the Devil) were the 
results. His labours in the vinegar factory—to use his own 
expression—were not very profitable. He soon wrote out what 
little bitterness he had in him, and turned to themes more con- 
genial to his true nature. He undertook tutorial duties, con- 
tinuing his literary labours in the intervals of leisure which 
these engagements allowed him. 

The satire of his earlier compositions soon assumed the kindlier 
form of humour. Instead of indignantly lashing or mercilessly 
deriding human follies and shortcomings, as one who has no 
share in them, he playfully, and yet with a certain tenderness 
and compassion, — with them. His first decided success 
was achieved in Die Unsichthare Loge (the Invisible Lodge). 
He calls the story a “ pedagogical romance.” His own educa- 
tional plans are described and reproduced init. The peculiarities 
which ever afterwards characterized his thought and style are 
here distinctly apparent. One class of German novelists, as we 
have before said, had devoted themselves to high-flown efforts 
after the ideal; in the works of another, we find the most 
prosaic realism. Richter, in the Invisible Lodge, takes an 
intermediate position; he depicts the strife between the real and 
the ideal, between youthful hopes and aspirations, and the con- 
ditions which thwart them or prevent more than their imperfect 
working out. The form of the book is eminently characteristic. 
It is full of digressions and interruptions ; the author comments 
upon his own work, and departs in every conceivable way from 

e regular conduct of his story. The success of the tale led 
to the production of the Zesperus, in which the same general 
characteristics are displayed still more impressively. The en- 
tangled plot almost defies analysis. The machinery of the work 


is not less extraordinary than its substance. The author posts 
himself on a solitary island. A dog swims over to him with 
the successive portions of the work in a basket fastened round 
his neck. To Freaperus, succeeded the novel of Quintus Fizlein, 
and the Blumen-Frucht-und-Dornen-Stiicke (Fruit, Flower, and 
Thorn Pieces), known in England by a very tolerable transla- 
tion. Different as these works are in form, they have much in 
common. The first is the history of a village schoolmaster and 
pastor; and in it, as in the history of Siebenkis, which occupies 
a large portion of the second, Jean Paul describes the daily life 
of the poor educated man, with its privations, alleviations, and 
struggles, of which he had had experimental knowledge in his 
father’s parsonage, and in his own later strife with want. These 
works established Richter’s literary fame, and attracted to him 
the strong interest and regard not only of his collaborateurs in 
literature, but of cultivated people—more especially of cultivated 
women—in every rank. For a considerable time his life was an 
ovation. He bore success, as he had borne the want of it, with- 
out injury to the manly simplicity of his character. His ingrained 
truthfulness was unaffected by the flattery and hero-worship 
in which, at Weimar, Leipsig, Berlin, and Meiningen, distin- 
guished authors, and fascinating women, princes, nobles, and 
courtiers, vied with one another. His life up to this time, and 
since his leaving the Leipsig University, had been spent in teach- 
ing and literary exertion, in the little towns of his native Ba- 
varian Fichtelgebirge. On his tee with Caroline Meyer, 
a daughter of the Berlin Privy Councillor of that name, Richter 
withdrew himself to domestic life in Bayreuth. But before 
finding his Penelope, he had to pass through various Sirenic 
seductions. Madame von Kalb, Madame von Kriiderer, Madame 
Berlespsh, and others tried upon him their arts of feminine cap- 
tivation with mortifying want of success. Richter’s relations 
with women were as multifarious as Goethe’s, but unlike those of 
his great contemporary, they were = of a purely spiritual 
and (what is mis-called) a platonic kind. At this period, his 
Titan, on which he had been engaged for ten years, was pub- 
lished. The first volume appeared in 1797; the last in 1802. 
In this we find the fullest expression of the author’s whole nature. 
His other works but led up to it. Here he may be said to cul- 
minate. The title of the book conveys its purpose. The 
strife of earth-born power against the gods, the inevitable ne- 
cessity of accepting the conditions of our life—the lesson 
that it is for mortals to have only mortal ambitions—are 
here depicted and insisted on. With all his extravagance 
of expression and lawlessness of method, a soberly tem- 

ered view of the world and our place in it is recommended. 
Richter aims here, as in all his most characteristic writings, 
to mediate between the real and the ideal, to disentangle what is 
true in the illusions of youth from what is merely a dream, to 
break the inevitable shock which the fast awakening into prose- 
life and the actual world gives the young enthusiast. His later 
works, with the exception of the quasi-scientific treatises on 
Education, Msthetics, and Immortality (the Levana, Vorschule der 
Aisthetik, and Kampaner-thal), and of mere jeux d’ esprit, such 
as the Clavis Fichtiana, may be considered us supplementary to 
the Titan, just as his earlier works are preliminary to it. None 
of Richter’s writings are without a definite and high aim—* one 
increasing purpose runs” through them—but they are without 
an orderly plan for its realization. The graceful lines of Cowley 
well describe his procedure— 

Non ego me methodo astringam serviliter ulla: 
Sed temere Hyblez more vagabor apis, 
Quo the spes pred et generandi gloria mellis 
Liberaque ingenii quo ferat ala mei. 
His style is truly enough the expression of his nature. His 
strange mingling of humour and pathos, of tears and smiles, of 
the lofty and the trivial, is reflected in the grotesque turns and 
sudden alternation of his language. 
Jean Paul’s life after his marriage is little more than the 

history of his domestic happiness, broken only by the melancholy 
death of his eldest son, which only preceded his own by a 
short time. Blind with weeping, he died in 1825. We have 
spoken chiefly of the literary character of Richter. His personal 
history is, however, well worth study, quite apart from the 
eminence of the man and his influence on his own and the fol- 
lowing generations. Stoical fortitude and genial Christian 
heotidnen, energy and gentleness, have seldom been so nobly 
united. He had all Johnson’s manly endurance—he suffered as 
much and as uncomplainingly as the stout English author. 
Superadded to this masculine fortitude, however, is a womanly 
tenderness and childish freshness and simplicity which win upon 
those who lay aside his books as unintelligible rhapsodies. In 
passing from one stage of life to the other, he carried with him 
the best features of each. In no one have the “ elements” 
been “ kindlier mixed,” so that “ nature might stand up and say 
to all the world, This was a man.” 


HOME AND THE HOMELESS.* 
ie the same hard measure that is prescribed to poets were 


administered to novelists, what a revolution would be effected 
in female studies! All the schemes ever propounded for amend- 


* Home and the Homeless: a Novel. By Cecilia Mary Caddell, Authoress 
of the “Little Snow Drop,” “Blind Agnese,” &c, London: T. C. Newby. 
1858. 
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ing the education of the fair sex, from those of Miss Edgeworth 
to those of certain intellectual and cigar-loving dames of our own 
day—all recipes for storing and strengthening the mind of 

oman, from anatomy down to algebra—if adopted to-morrow, 
would hardly work a more portentous change. If the decree 
should go forth that henceforward “ fot men, and circulating 
libraries” would be as merciless to middling novels as they happily 
are to middling verses—if fictions ‘of average merit” could no 
longer find purchasers and publishers—what substitute could be 
discovered for the immense supply of uninstructive and uninte- 
resting reading that would be thus cut off? What trouble and 
irritation would be spared to critics—what ennui would be in- 
flicted on readers whose taste for wholesome food has been incu- 
rably vitiated by a prolonged diet of frothy and savourless trifles ! 
And what an improvement we should find in the writings of 
really capable authors, whose novels are often spoiled by the in- 
dulgent temper of the public—who write in slovenly and careless 
style, because no strong necessity compels them to be diligent 
and conscientious in their work—whose judgment is corrupted 
by the low standard of public taste, which will accept of a task 
but half-done, and bearing most evident marks of haste and 
inattention. How many blemishes would be removed, how many 
absurdities corrected, if novelists wrote with the fear of the 
public before their eyes! How many improbable plots would be 
amended, how many glaringly ridiculous scenes expunged or 
improved, if mediocrity, whether of power or performance, met 
with as little indulgence in prose as in poetry—if an “ average” 
novel were flung aside as contemptuously as would be an 
“average” epic. 

Such works as Home and the Homeless would not deserve to 
occupy any better than a middle place if the list of new novels 
were not each month filled up with a long string of books which 
can only be read in the extreme stage of fatigue, or as the last 
resource of studious idleness. It is not well devised or well 
written; its plot is inartistic and extravagant, its incidents un- 
natural and improbable, and its language very often exaggerated 
and ill-chosen. But it is not to be confounded with the staple 
of the circulating libraries—with the ordinary books of the season, 
which many people read, but which few like, and which none 
remember. trie in many parts faulty, and in some parts stale, 
dull, and insipid; but it contains much that is interesting, and a 
little that is wise and instructive. It evinces thought, good 
feeling, and considerable ability—-though these qualities are 
marred by a want of critical judgment and literary taste which 
disfigures the book with unlikely events and inappropriate lan- 
guage. What tells most against it is, that the story which forms 
its stl and around which the various incidents and inter- 
mingled narratives of which it consists are woven, is clumsily 
combined, and belongs to the antiquated school of romantic im- 
probability ; while these defects are not, as is sometimes the 
case, concealed by unusual power of writing or artistic manage- 
ment of details. Consequently, while detached portions of the 
tale are good, interesting, and even remarkable, the whole must, 
we fear, be pronounced a failure. It is especially unfortunate 
for the authoress that the beginning and the end are the very 
worst portions of the book, which thus repels the reader at first, 
and Jeaves him at last a and dissatisfied. About the 
middle of the first volume the story begins to be readable; about 
the middle of the third, the interest, which had centred in a 
single character, ceases, and the remainder of the volume 
is Seveted to the unravelling of the plot laid in the few first 
chapters. 

The scene of the tale is laid alternately in two very different 
regions. It opens in the home of a wealthy merchant ; but its 
most important business passes among the squalid homelessness of 
the indigent and the criminal. In both, the authoress is tolerably 
at her ease. In the latter, she evidently paints in great part what 
she has seen and known, though her power of reproduction is 
hardly equal to the keenness of her interest and observation. 
Her thieves do not talk or behave exactly as do the thieves of 
real life. Her “fallen angels”’—whom, A the way, she is too 
sensible to describe by any such sentimental circumlocution— 
are less degraded and more womanly than those who figure in 
our criminal statistics. But there is no weak and maudlin tender- 
ness in her treatment of their temptations, their crimes, and their 
redeeming qualities. She knows nothing of that false philan- 
thropy -% palters with the terrible seriousness of vice, and 
regards the vicious and profligate as objects of pure compassion, 
unmingled with reprobation or severity. In her view, the thief 
is not simply a poor, misguided, harshly-judged outcast from 
society, but a sinner against God and man, verily guilty towards 
both, to be restored if possible, but to be forgiven only on re- 
pentance. In describing the errors of her own sex she is ex- 
ceedingly wise, gentle, and just—showing true womanly tender- 
ness just where too many women are bs gase | in mere human 
charity, and yet giving no quarter to guilt, and no indulgence to 

sion and frailty. Bwo of this most unhappy class of sinners 
eae in her story; and in each case her treatment is equally 
tender, and its — equally sound. “Sin no more” is the 
emphatic condition of final restoration which the tales of these 
two unfortunates—different in every other respect—combine to 
inculeate. The delicacy with which the story of each is touched, 
the sound sense of its treatment, and the justice of its moral, do 
credit to the writer’s judgment, and still more to her heart. 

The contrast between the squalor of the criminal and the 


desolation of the honest poor is clear and forcible, though, 
perhaps, not directly intended. The poor Irishwoman, with her 
numerous and half-starved, but affectionate family, inspires no 
feeling but one of kindly compassion. The coarse violence of the 
den of thieves into which her son has been inveigled excites a 
sense of abhorrence and disgust almost as strong as the actual 
— of one of those haunts of crime which Mr. Mayhew and 
other philanthropists have rendered familiar to us. The element 
of moral wretchedness—the atmosphere of guilt and degradation, 
which clings around the criminals of actual life—pervades the 
picture here drawn of their existence and their habitations. The 
savage violence, the reckless and uncontrolled passion, which are 
the most a characteristics of these social outcasts, are 
justly and naturally portrayed ; and the whole scene is far more 

ife-like than is generally the case when enthusiastic ladies or 
literary men undertake to paint from fancy, or to describe at 
second-hand the manners, habits, and disposition of a class with 
which they have little or no acquaintance. The Irish family, in 
their one close, bare, comfortless room, are yet more true to 
fact ; and we have no doubt that the mother’s affection, patience, 
and piety are drawn from nature. We are not equally certain 
that the authoress is as well acquainted, by personal experience, 
with the abodes of the professionally criminal class as with those 
of the honest but unfortunate poor. Her treatment of the two 
—the clear distinction which she indicates and preserves, without 
effort or affectation, between the lowest of the latter class and 
the most plausible of the former—is just and true to nature. It 
is not every one who sees so clearly the strong line of demarcation 
which separates the victims of misfortune from the “social evils” 
of every kind which infest our streets and people our gaols. 
There might be less of morbid tenderness towards the criminal 
if men understood more clearly how wide a gulf there is between 
him and the struggling but honest poor. 

It is this discernment of social truths—this portrayal of the 
fortunes, the trials, and the sorrows of a humbler class, and one 
for which we feel the deeper sympathy on account of its utter 
helplessness—this truthful and tender reproduction of scenes of 
pont nn and endurance that are but too real and life-like—that 
reconcile us to the incongruities and absurdities of the main fea- 
tures of the story. <A rich merchant—whose favourite son is the 
associate of thieves rather by choice than by necessity, and who 
has no attachment to his only other child—being involved in 
financial embarrassments, appropriates the property of a deceased 
relative, steals his young daughter, persecutes his widow, de- 
stroys the evidence of her secret marriage, and entrusts the little 
girl to the charge of thieves and prostitutes out of pure malig- 
nity, no earthly purpose being apparent in her degradation and 
corruption. Of course his scheme is defeated, and results in his 
suicide ; though the child passes many months among associates 
of the lowest and vilest class, preserved from pollution partly by 
innate purity, partly by the tenderness of a woman not so far 
fallen as to be utterly insensible to the charms of childish inno- 
cence. 

It is on the events of Aileen’s captivity that the greater part 
of the story turns; but there is another destiny, inlined con- 
nected with hers, which involves a deeper interest, and is a 

rently intended to convey a more forcible and serious moral. 
he villain of the book appears at its opening surrounded by his 
family. There are Frank and Lily, his sister’s children—the one 
a man of thirty, the other still almost a child—his niece Evelyn, 
and his neglected son Wyllie; the lost sheep of the family being 
absent in irredeemable dis The first of these is perha 
the only one of his sex in the book who is at all like a possible 
man—the authoress being far from proficient in the delinea- 
tion of masculine character. He has educated his sister Lily, 
and his disgraced cousin Frederic, in the unbelief which he 
himself professes; and, strong in his own love of right and 
sense of duty, he has failed to perceive the baleful effects of his 
doctrine on the weaker consciences and wilder passions of his 

upils. The contrast between the teacher and the taught is well 
iovaght out. The necessity of an authoritative code of morals— 
of a strong sanction from without to the inward law of right and 
wrong—in such natures as those of the passionate, self-indulgent 
youth, and the impulsive, enthusiastic, but irresolute girl, is 
clearly indicated ; and the force of the warning is all the greater 
because the infidel instructor is represented as being himself an 
honest, earnest, and intellectual man, and full justice is done to 
the purity of his intentions and the rectitude of his conduct. In 
this respect the book before us contrasts most favourably with 
one published a very few years ago by a writer of infinitely 

eater ability, learning, and skill than Miss Caddell possesses, 
That work was marked by great ingenuity used to pervert the 
language and heap ridicule on the views of every class of o 
ponents, by powers of sarcasm employed to wound with indis- 
criminating recklessness, and by a contemptuous disregard of all 
rules of fairness and moderation. Inferior as it is in force and 
skill, yet, both as a lesson on the perils of infidelity, and as an 
example of the true spirit of Christian zeal and charity, Home 
and the Homeless is entitled to rank very far above Perversion. 
We need only remark on this head, that Lily’s ruin is made a 
little too direct and precipitate to seem natural or probable. If 
she would, as we are told, have been saved by the fear of retri- 
bution hereafter, is it ible that she should have been so en- 
tirely re ess of the terrible punishment which certainly 


awaited her on earth? This inconsistency is, however, but a 
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trifling blemish in an episode of touching and mournful interest, 
which, had it stood alone, might have formed a tale deserving 
praise much less qualified than we can bestow on the whole of 
which it is but a fragment. 

It is a pity that writers who have something to say, and who 
feel that they can say it best in the form of fiction, should think 
themselves compelled to spin it out into a thousand pages of print. 
Many tales that would be most interesting in their natural brevity 
become absolutely unreadable under this Procrustean operation. 
Their life and spirit are extinguished by the severe process of 
elongation which they undergo. The story before us might have 
been simple, touching, delightful, in one volume ; interesting and 
readable in two ; in three it runs great risk of being consigned 
to neglect and oblivion by the added dulness and insipidity which 
its expansion has required. Nevertheless, it still remains worth 
reading to those who have time and leisure to read any novels 
except the best ; and it deserves notice as an almost solitary in- 
stance of the strict observance of every rule of good temper, 

‘ood sense, good feeling and justice, from the first page to the 

t of a “religious fiction”—a fact not the less noteworthy be- 
cause the authoress appears to be a Roman Catholic, though she 
discreetly abstains from allusion to any points of controversy 
among Christian sects. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OVAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS MANAGER. 
Monday, HAMLET; Tuesday, THE MERCHANT OF VENICE; Wednesday, 
LOUIS XL; Thursday, MACBETH; Friday (first time this season), A MID- 
SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM; Saturday, THE CORSICAN BROTHERS; and the 
PANTOMIME every evening. 


USICAL UNION SOIREES, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
TUESDAY, MARCH 8th, 22nd, and APRIL 5th. Subscription, ONE 
GUINEA.—Subscribers of 1858 wishing to retain their Reserved Places, are requested 
to notify the same at their earliest convenience, Parties of Four can secure a Sofa, 
and Front Seats in the Balcony may also be obtained for the Series. The Records of 
1858 have been sent to Members of the Musical Union. For further particulars and 
Plan of the Hall, inquire of Cramer and Co.; Chappell and Co.; and Ollivier's, Bond- 
street ; and by letter, addressed to J. ELLA, Director, 
R. CHARLES DICKENS WILL READ, at ST. MARTIN’S 
HALL, on THURSDAY EVENING, February 10th, at Eight o'clock, 
his CHRISTMAS CAROL, and THE TRIAL FROM PICKWICK. The Doors will 
be Opened at Seven. Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 4s.; Centre Area and Bal- 
conies, 28.; Back Seats, 1s.—Tickets, at Messrs, Chapman and Hall’s, Publishers, 193, 
Piccadilly ; and at St. Martin’s Hall, Long-acre. 


OF THE AGE.—WILLIS’'S ROOMS, KING 


STREET.—Mr. S. C. HALL, F.S.A., will again have the honour of presenting a 
es of WRITTEN PORTRAITS (from personal acquaintance) of the AUTHORS OF 
THE AGE—“ Great Men and Women of the Epoch”—as comprised in Two Lectures. 
‘o be given on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, February 7th, and MONDAY 
EVENING, February 14th, commencing punctually at Eight o'clock. 

Reserved and Numbered Seats for the Two Lectures, 8s.; ditto, for Single 
Lecture, 6s.; Unreserved Seats for Two Lectures, 5s.; ditto, for Single Lecture, 

8s.; may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


B. GOUGIL WILL DELIVER AN ORATION IN EXETER 

e HALL, on FEBRUARY 7th, when Grorcr Crurksnank, Esq., will preside. 

rs open at Seven o'clock. Chair to be taken at Eight o’clock. Tickets for Plat- 

po ad ~ oa Seats, 1s.; Body of Hall, 6d. Tickets may be had at the Doors, or 
Strand, 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—AIl the Wards 
are now open. Additional FUNDS are earnestly SOLICITED. A large number 
Out-patients are daily seen by the Physicians. PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


OSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
President—SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 

Surgeon—JAMES STARTIN, 
Assistant-Surgeon—ALEX. M. M‘WHINNIE, Esq. 

For the Gratitous Medical Treatment of the Poor afflicted with Chronic Cutaneous 
sane, including those produced by Scrofula, Lupus, or other Ulcerative malady 
of the Skin. 

AID is most earnestly ENTREATED for this Charity, which has relieved 92,000 
cases, and is heavily in debt. 

A Dinner will be held in fot, and the Committee will be greatly obliged to any 
Gentleman that will accept the office of Steward. 

GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. Secretary. 
A. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, oppesite 

Westminster Abbey. Instituted 1719.—SPECIAL APPEAL.—A_ CALL 
having been made on this old-established Charity to DISPOSE OF ONE THOUSAND 
POUNDS OF ITS CAPITAL, in order to meet pecuniary engagements of immediate 
and pressing urgency, a Governor has most kindly offered to present £100, provided 
nine other persons can be found to contribute each the same amount. 

The Committee have much pleasure in stating that they have received promises of 
the following contributions, viz.:—James Wavxgr, Esq., LL.D., £100; 
Rawtines, Esq., £100; Miss Hoars, £100; ‘A Lavy,” £100; and they earnestly 
APPEAL to the benevolent for ADDITIONAL DONATIONS to enable the Charity 
to realize the amount proposed. 

20,580 individuals were received as In and Out Patients di the past year, 
ineluding 14,910 accidents and urgent cases admitted at all hours of the day and night 
without letters of recommendation. 

Donations and |e gratefully received by the Joint Treasurers, the Hon, 
P. Pleydell Bouverie, M.P. (Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.), 1, Pall Mall East ; 
and P. R. Hoare, ~ (Messrs. Hoare), 37, Flect-street; or by the Secretary, at the 
Westmninster Hospital, S.W. F. J. WILSON, Secretary. 


T. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL FUND.—The Committee are 
desirous to inform the Public, that ao? the SPECIAL SERVICES under 
the Dome of St. Paul’s have been commenced and continued with a degree of success 
for which they cannot be sufficiently grateful, yet the expenditure required for their 
maintenance, as well as for the previous preparations, hus been so great as to leave 
little at present from the Funds subscribed for the further object contemplated by the 
Bishop of London and the Dean and Chapter—viz., the appropriate embellishment of 
the Cathedral in a manner worthy of the metropolitan church of this great city and 
country, and in accordance with the original designs of Sir Christopher Wren. 
DONATIONS will be received at the Bank of England, by all the leading Bankers, 
and at the Chapter House, 68, St. Paul’s Churchyard, where all information may be 
obtained. WM. C, SHONE, Secretary. 


OUSE OF CHARITY, 9, ROSE STREET, SOHO— 
TEMPORARY HOME FOR RESPECTABLE PERSONS IN DISTRESS, 

The ANNUAL WINTER CONVERSAZIONE will be held on TUESDAY EVENING, 
the 8th instant, at Half-past Eight. The Associates, Benefactors, and Friends of the 
House are earnestly invited to attend. 

Last Year 450 Persons were provided with Temporary Board and Lodging, until 
most of them obtained Situations, and so were saved from sinking into the wretched- 
ness of the Workhouse, Casual Wards.‘or Nightly Refuge. 

INCREASED FUNDS only are NEEDED, in order to receive a still larger accession 
to the number of Inmates, who are admitted on the recommendation of any known 
trustworthy person. J.C. CHAMBERS, M.A., Warden. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
_ delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO. 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ADIZ.—A PURE PALE SHERRY, of the Amontillado 
as oe. 38s. per dozen, Cash. We receive a regular and direct shipment of 
s fine Wine. 
Heyry Brett and Co., Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. 


URE BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon —PALE or BROWN EAU- 
DE-VIE, of exquisite flavour and great purity—identical, indeed, in every respect 
with those choice productions of the Cognac district, which are now difficult to _pro- 
cure at any price—35s. per dozen, French bottles and case included, or 16s. per gallon. 
and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


CAMBRIDGE HIGH SENIOR OPTIME, Scholar and 

Prizeman of his College, and Son of a Beneficed Clergyman, wishes to meet with 
an ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE SECRETARY or TUTOR in the Family of a Noble- 
man or Gentleman, in England or Abroad. Has received a Classical Education in a 
Public School.—Address, Monxnarns, Messrs, Booksellers, Cambridge. 


DUCATION.—In an Scnoon ror Youne 

Lapres, situated within five miles south of London, there area FEW VACANCIES. 

¢ Principals are assisted by a resident French Governess and Professors of 

eminence. Inclusive terms, Sixty and Eighty Guineas ad Annum, according to the 

age of Pupils and the accomplishments required.—Address, Mrs, and Miss CassExt, 
the Cedars, Clapham, 8, 


RIGHTON.—EDUCATION.—A LADY, residing in Kem 
Town, receives under her care a LIMITED NUMBER OF YOUNG LADIES. 
Terms, including General Instruction in the usual branches of Education, from Sixty 
to One Hundred Guineas per Annum, according to the Age of the Pupil and the 
Studies pursued.—For further information, address to M. A., care of Mrs, Carmzs, 
18, Chester-terrace, Eaton-square, London. 


cue AND NAVY EXAMINATIONS.—A MARRIED 


CLERGYMAN, M.A., late Fellow of his College, and Mathematical Master in a 

lic School near London, receives into his House SIX BOARDERS, to be prepared 

for the ARMY AND NAVY EXAMINATIONS. He has the superintendence cf the 

Modern Department of the School in which ~— are prepared by Himself and other 

competent Masters, for admission to the Royal } filitary College, Sandhurst, for direct 

Commissions for Addiscombe, and direct Cadetships in the Indian Army, and for 

Naval Cadetships.—He devotes several Hours of rn 4 Day to the Personal Instruction 

of his Pupils in the special subjects of their respective Examinations. Terms, Eighty 

Guineas per Annum, or Ten Guineas a Month for short periods,—Address, M.A., care 
of Mr. Aprreyarp, 1, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c. 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 

Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Limstrv’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


CHARGE MADE FOR. STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 
Superior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 
5 quires for 6d. ; Thick Ditto, 5 quires for 1s.; Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Black-bordered Note, 6s. per ream; Black-bordered Envelopes, 
ls. per 100. Card-plate elegantly engraved, and 160 Cards printed for 4s. 6d. 
WEDDING CARDS, Enamelled Envelopes stamped in Silver; “At Homes,” and 
Breakfast Invitations, in the latest fashion.—Observe—at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
42, Piccadilly, two doors from Sackville-street. 


| | NSOPH ISTICATED GENEVA, of the true Juniper flavour, 
and precisely as it runs from the Still, without the addition of or any 
ingredient whatever. Imperial gallon, 13s.; or in one-dozen cases, 29s. each, bottles 
and case included. Price Currents (free) by post. 
Hewyry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per Dozen, rnciupEp. A Pint Sample 
of each for 24 stamps. Wine in Cask furwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
TsrMs, Cas. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London.” Price-lists, with Dr, Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application. 
James L. Denman, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


Dp: DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 
—In cases of general debility, the restorative powers of this Oil have been re- 
markably manifested, and it has been resorted to with the most beneficial effect, after 
the whole range of ordinary tonics had been in vain exhausted. Dr. Carey remarks 
—“ Where the powers of life are low, it affords nourishment to the body where no 
other can be borne, and furnishes the frame with fat in a truly wonderful manner.”— 
Dr. De Jongh’s Oil is sold only in imperial half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, without which none can 
ssibly be genuine, in London, by his sole Agents, ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, 
trand, W.C,; and by respectable Chemists in the Country. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. In Consumption, AstHMa, and Coven, they are 
Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most deli 
female or the youngest child. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes 1s, 1}d., and Tins 2s. 9d. each, by Toomas KEatinG, 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


K EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, 

perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, having been analysed, reported on, and recom- 
mended by Professors TaxLor and Tomson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, 
who, in the words of the late Dr. Perzrra, say, that “The finest oil is that most 
devoid of colour, odour, and flavour.”—Half- Pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s. 6d.; 
and Five-Pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure.—79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 


ERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS is secured by 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. They give instant relief and a rapid 

cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs. 

They have a most pleasant taste. Price 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per Box. Sold by all 
Medicine Vendors. 


lt. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and 
General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a daughter, 


was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. Desirous of 


benefiting his fellow creatures, he will send post free, to those who wish it, the recipe, 
contaiving full directions for making and successfully using this remedy, on their 
remitting him six postage stamps,—Addregs, O, P, Brown, 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Tus DIRECTORS HAVE TO INTIMATE THAT THE Booxs oF THE SocIETY 
CLOSE, FOR THE CURRENT YEAR, AT 18ST MARCH NEXT, AND THAT 
PRoPosALS FOR ASSURANCE LODGED ON OR BEFORE THAT DATE WILL 
ENTITLE Pouiciges TO ONE YEAR’S ADDITIONAL Bonvs OVER LATER 
ENTRANTS. 


lee SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


InstituTED BY SprcraL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
pe Leos accumulated from the Contributions of Members exceeds ONE MILLION 
wING, 
The Annual Revenue amounts to ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-TWO 
THOUSAND POUNDs. 
The amount of existing Assurances exceeds FIVE MILLIONS. 
The next TRIENN TAL DIVISION of PROFITS will be made at Ist MARCH, 1859. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary, 


Heap Orrice—26, St. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
OrricE 1n Lonpon—26, Povttry. 
Agent—ARCH, T. RITCHIE. 


CCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE.—Insurance 
data show that One Person out of every Fifteen, is more or less injured by 
Accident yearly. An Annual payment of £3, secures a FIXED ALLOWANCE O 
£6 PER WEEK in the event of Injury, or £1000 in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a Policy in the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which has already paid in compensation for Accidents, £37,069. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's Offices, and at all 
the —_— Railway Stations, where also Railway Accidents alone may be insured by 
the Journey or Year, No charge for Stamp Duty. 

Capitat—OneE MILLION. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, Offices, 
8, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 


KAMPTULICON, 


MHE NEW ELASTIC FLOOR CLOTH, 
Warm, Noiseless, Durable, and Ornamental. Price 4s. and 4s. 6d. ag square 
yo Cocoa-nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, LUDGATE HILL, 


ELGIAN CANARIES (thorough-bred).—An immense number 

ust arrived from Belgium, in splendid condition, very elegant in —, price 

10s, 6d. and 15s. per Pair. Also, a few Pairs of an extra quality, with small heads, 

long neeks, long legs, high shoulders, &c., price 21s. per Pair, Can be packed and 

forwarded to any part of the Country.—Rosrerr Green, Jun., 28, Crawford-strect, 
Baker-street, London. 


OLT’S REVOLVER RIFLES, CARBINES, PISTOLS, 
J LARGE, MEDIUM, AND SMALL BORE, for Cavalry, Infantry, Artillery, 
Naval, and Sporting Purposes. Five sizes of each of the three different calibre or bore, 
now ready, with all the New Improvements. Prices pd according to the size. 
Descriptive and Prize-lists free. Also 4, 5, 6, and 74 inch Rifle-barrel Revolver Pistols 
(5 and 6 Shot), for Officers, Travellers, House Protection. 
Samvet Cott, 14, Pall-mall, 8.W., London. 


HO WILL PAY THE CHINESE INDEMNITY? 

WHY, THE ENGLISH THEMSELVES, An Export Duty is to be levied, 
and then not even the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY will be able, as they now are, 
to sell 61b. bags of Black, Green, or Mixed Teas at 1s. 10d. per lb., and Coffee in the 
Berry at 10d.—Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, City. 


YJ ILLIAM SMEE and SONS respectfully announce that their 
SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or Somnier Tucker (which obtained 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION aT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


What will He do with It ? 1400 Copies. Miiller’s Literature of Greece. 

Carlyle’s Friedrich the Second. Guthrie’s Inheritance of the Saints. 
1400 oe Dasent’s Tales from the Norse, 

Masson's Life and Times of Milton, Wilks's Three Archbishops, 

Ellis’s Visits to M var, Hinton’s Tour in Sweden, 

The Scouring of the te Horse. 


The Unprotected Females in Sicily. 


1200 Copies. Dr, Thorne,—— Maud Bingley. 
Pardoe’s Episodes of French History. Von ay ome be Travels in Mexico. 
Civilized America. By T. C, Grattan. Baillie’s Memoir of Saint Augustine, 
Lost and Won.—The Verneys. | Andrews’ History of Journalism, 
Life of Douglas Jerrold. Life and Books. By J. F. Boyes. 


Hodson’s Twelve Years in India, 
Blakesley’s Residence in Algeria, 
of Thomas Uwins, M.A, 


Journal, By Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott, 
The Curate of Cumberworth. 
Brialmont's Life of Wellin; 


Bede,——Phantastes. The Two Sicilies. By J 
Doran's Pictures and Panels. | Livingstone’s Travels in Africa. 
Forster’s Biographical Essays. | Winter Evenings. By Leitch Ritchie. 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. De Quincy’s Leaders in Literature. 
Baron Alderson’s Life and Charges. Freer’s Henry the Third of France. 
Right or Wrong. By G. E. Jewsbury. | Wilkinson on Colour and Taste. 


Lord Campbell's Essay on Shakspeare. | Chiliand Peru, By Lord Dundonald. 
Roadside Sketches. By Three Travellers, _ Lady Morgan’s Autobiography. 
Walpole’s Latest Journals, Liebig’s Chemistry. New Edition. 
Sanford’s Historical Studies. | Deborah’s Diary.——The Days of Old. 
Coletta’s History of Naples. | Méllhausen’s Travels in Central America 
Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses. Walmsley’s Algeria.— Noel's India, 
Paget’s Notes on Macaulay and Penn, Gullick and Timbs on Painting. 
Froude’s History of England. Southey’s Life of Wesley. New Edition, 
Edwards's Adventures in India. Gladstone’s Studies of Homer. 

Kelly’s Life in Victoria, Lewes’s Sea-Side Studies. 

Oceola. By Captain Reid. Cecil’s Poems.—— Eric. 

Visits to Italy. By Lord Broughton. Gubbins’s Siege of Lucknow. 

King’s Italian Valleys of the Alps. Forrester’s Corsica and Sardinia. 

Agnes Hopetoun. By Mrs, — t. Symonds’s Curiosities of Food. 

Life of M. A. Schimmelpenninck. e Afternoon of Unmarried Life, 
Buckle’s Civilization in England. White’s Month in Yorkshire, 
Muirhead’s Life of James Watt. Twining’s Lectures on Plants, 

Goethe's Songs. By Aytoun and Martin, | Essays. By Dr. John Brown. 

Porter’s Knights of Malta. Osborne’s Palestine, Past and Present. 
Jones’s Naturalist’s Aquavivarium, Sketches of and from Richter. 

Porter's Handbook of Palestine. Macgregor’s Summer Tour in Canada, 
The Laird of Norlaw.—Rita, 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM, 
CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALUE 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


First-Class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS, and upwards, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


C43 LOGUE OF BOOKS, with Valuable Importations from 
Austria, Bavaria, France, and Italy, on the subjects of Architecture, Ornament, 
and Photogra) ; together with Works on Civil, Mechanical, Military, and Naval 


the Prize Medal at the recent Exhibition at Dijon, and which is being so extensively 
adopted in this country, and throughout the Continent), may be obtained of any 
pectable Upholsterer or Bedding Warehouseman. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—47, Lercestze (West Sips), formerly the 
wae of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and lately occupied by the Western Literary 
nstitution, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property and Works of Art, beg to announce that they have Removed from 
their late House, No. 191, Piccadilly, to the above address. The Shelf-room in the 
large Gallery, will afford convenient means for the display of upwards of FIFTEEN 
THOUSAND VOLUMES at one time; the Wall-space, suited for the exhibition of 
Pictures and Engravings, amounts to nearly 5000 superficial feet, the area of the Floor 
being about 1600 feet. A Frrx-proor Strone Room for the safe custody of Manu- 
scripts, Plate, Jewels, and other valuables, is attached. Small consignments are re- 
ved and reserved for insertion in pay ed Sales, affording to the owner of a few 
lots, the same advantages as are offered to the possessor of a large collection. 

Letters and Consignments of Books, Manuscripts, Music, Musical Instruments, 
Antiquities, Pictures, Engravings, and all kinds of Property connected with Literature 
and the Arts, may be addressed as above, 47, Leicester-square, W.C.—Warehouse 

in Princes-street. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW, TIMES, EVENING MAIL, and 

all the other LONDON NEWSPAPERS, regularly SUPPLIED in Town, and 

forwarded to all part« of the United Kingdom, India, Australia, and Foreign 

Countries, ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED. A List for 1859, with Politics, Days 

of Publication, &c., sent gratis. —-WM. DAWSON and SONS, Newsvenders, Booksellers, 
and Stationers, 74, Cannon-street, City, E.C. Established 1809. 


ATANELLA.—BALFE’S NEW OPERA.— 
Oprntons oF THE Press :—“ There are some of his happiest thoughts in it.”— 
“Tt contains some of the prettiest music Balfe ever wrote.’—EHra, “We 
do not think that any of Balfe’s previous works contain finer music than is to be found 
this opera.”’"—Daily News. 
The whole of the music is published by Boosry and Sons, Musical Library, 
Holles-street. 


ATANELLA.—Miss LOUISA PYNE’S celebrated Ballad, 
THE POWER OF LOVE, price 2s. 
“ Anything more affecting and beautiful we have never heard.”—Morning Chronicle, 
“Tuneful, mysterious, charming.” —Atheneum, 
“ The most pee melody Mr. Balfe has ever written.”—Daily Telegraph, 
and Sows, Musical Library, Holles-street. 
ITTLE SOPHY, from SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S LAST 
NOVEL, “ What will He do with It,” composed by G. Lintey, 2s. 
Cramer, Beatz, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 
POLKA, by SterHeNn Grover. The SERENADE POLKA, 


by J.G. Catucorr. 2s. each.—Cramer, Bear, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


‘FARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO. — 
ALEXANDRE’S PATENT, every variety, new and second-hand, warranted, 
Lists on application.—201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


ECOND-HAND HARKMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
CO., have a great variety.—201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO.—New patent 
Trichord Oblique, and every description, warranted.—201, Regent-street, and 
67, Conduit-street. 4 


PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE at CHAPPELL’S.—Every 
Makers, for Sale or Hire, 


Ath 


Eng ing; being the publications of, and consignments to, Jouw Weave, No, 59, 
High Holborn, London. Price 6d.; if by post, 7d. 


AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
|. 128 Pages, and 83 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. ALrorp Lioyp, Portland-road, London, W. 


\ ANCHESTER AND JOHN BRIGHT. By F. P. Rickarps. 
a Simpxuy, and Co. Manchester: Gsorcr Simms, And 


This day is published, price 6d. 
‘MHOUGHTS ON SELF-CULTURE. Addressed to Women. 
By Mrs. W. Gazyand Miss E. A new Edition. 
and Co. 
Just published, price 2s, 6d, 
HO’S WHO? 1859. A Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Parliamentary Guide, &c, &c. 
“There is not a man of note, position, or of any agate, but who may be found in a 
moment in this admirably arranged little volume.”—Mark-lane Exprese, 
London: Barty Broruers, Cornhill. 


ANKRUPTCY AND LIQUIDATION ACT, 1858. Comments 
Phe oy W. J. Law, Esq., H. M. Chief Commisioner for Relief of Insolvent Debtors, 


si In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 


Srevens and Norroy, 26, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s-inn. 


3 Second Edition, 8vo, Plates, 5s, 
HE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF URETHRAL 
STRICTURE, By Jonn Hargison, F.R.C.S. 
London: 


Just published, 
LAIN WORDS: or, Sixty Short Sermons for the Poor, and for 
Family ing. By the Rev. W. Watsaam How, Rector of Whittington, Shrop- | 


shire, Rural Dean, ce 2s, limp cloth, by post, 2s. 2d.; and 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 
London: Witt1amM SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly, 
W. Weis Garpwer, 7, Paternoster-row. 


MERICAN PULPIT, Part III. Price 1s. 6d. 

TEN SERMONS, by Rev. Dr. LatHropr. 
“They are remarkable for a practical exhibition of Gospel-truth; for a strict and 
ingenious analysis of his subject; for abouading with lively impressive sentiment, 
and deep and critical views of human nature; and for a simplicity and perspicuity 
of method, sentiment, and expression, which rendered them alike intelligible to the 
most illiterate, and gratifying to the most refined of his hearers.”—Rev. Dr. SpraGue, 
Tuomas Jerrs, 12, Paternoster-row, 


In a few days will be published, in 1 Vol., Demy 8vo, cloth lettered, price 5s. 


N THE PROBABLE FALL IN THE VALUE OF GOLD; 
the Commercial and Social Consequences which may Ensue, and the Measures 
which it Invites. By Micaxi Cuxva.ier, Member of the Institute of France, &c, 
&c, Translated from the French, with Preface, by Ricuarp Coxspsgn, Esq. 
*,* This work has not yet ee in its present extended form, in France, 
French and English editions will appear 
ALEexanpER IngLanp and Co., Publishers, Manchester. London: Messrs. W. H. 


ption by Broapwoop, Ezarp, and other 


Sarra and Son, 186, Strand; and Messrs, Rrpeway, Piccadilly, Edinburgh; Messrs, 
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OTICE.—PEOPLE’S EDITION of ABBE HUC’S WORK 
on CHINA (the Coivesz Emprre), complete in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, on Friday 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS, 
HE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Price 16s. 
SOCIAL STATICS (published by J. Cuapman), 12s, 
ESSAYS: Screntiric, Pourricat, and 12s, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 1s, 6d. cloth, 
SECOND LATIN BOOK: containing the Rules of Syntax, 
with ogy for Construing; and Cwsar’s Invasions of Britain, with Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Epwrx Axsorrt, Head Master of the Philological School, 
London : ; Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 10s. cloth, 
TREATISE on the ELECTION of REPRESENTATIVES. 
By Tnomas Hares, 

ConTENTs :—Majorities and Minorities—Unanimous Constituencies—Geographical, 
Corporate, and Numerical Divisions—Selection of Representatives—Act of Voting— 
the Imperial Government, &c, 

London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK ON MENTAL DISORDERS BY DR. G. ROBINSON, 
Now ready, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
N THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF MENTAL 
DISORDERS, By Grorex Roztnson, M.D., &c., Physician to the Newcastle 
and Gateshead Dis spensaries : Physician to and Proprietor of Bensham Asylum, Gates- 
head; Author of “Contributions to the Physiology and Pathology of the Circulation 
of the Blood,” which may still be had, in Post 8vo, price 6s, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
A New Edition, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. bound, 
EW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By Leon Contanszav, Professor of the French 
Language in the East India Military College, Addiscombe; Author of a French 
Grammar, a French Reading Book, and a Guide to French Translation, The Third 


Edition. 
This Dictionary, which has been spe- | Woolwich; the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst ; King’s College, London; 


cially compiled from the best and most 

recent Authorities for the use of English Cheltenham School ; and in Marlborough 
persons studying French, is now in use in} College. The Third Edition, with Cor- 
the East India Military’ College, Addis- | rections, is now ready. 
combe; the Royal Military Academy, 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, Post 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s,, a New and Enlarged Edition, 
UNTING SONGS AND MISCELLANEOUS VERSES. By 
R, E. Egerton Warnerton, 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Manchester: Ggores Simms. 


ONGE’S LATIN DICTIONARY. For the use of Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester, and Rugby Schools, and for King’s College, London, 
Part I, ENGLISH-LATIN, 9s, 6d, 
Part Il. LATIN-ENGLISH. 7s, 6d. 
Or the whole work strongly bound in roan, 15s, 
Rremarp Bentiry, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Now ready, Second Edition, in 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 21s. 
A: AW AUVUTOSIOGCR AP iY. 
“A tale full of clever things—lively, amusing, sometimes witty, and never for 
half a page dull, or for a whole page commonplace. ‘The talent displayed in this novel 
is remarkable.”— Globe. 
RIcHaRrD Bentiry, New Burlington-strect. 
STREET LIFE IN ST. PETERSBURGH. 
ALA’S JOURNEY DUE NORTH. Neatly bound, 7s. 6d. 
KJ “Lively, witty, entertaining, smartly graphic in description, The book will find 
many readers ‘who will peruse its pages with pleasure and amusement not unmixed 
with information,”—Literary Gazette, 
RrenarD Bantry, New Burlington-street. 


A DY MORGAN’ S & 
“ Tt is long since the reading public has been admitted to so great a treat as this 
fascinating collection of wit, anecdote, and gossip. It is a delightful reminiscence of a 
brilliant past, told by one of the best wits still extant. ”"— Daily News, 
Now ready, at every Bookseller’s, in 8vo, 10s. 6d., with Portrait, &c, 
_Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-strect, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


next, 


OTICE.—MRS. GRACE DALRYMPLE ELLIOTT’S 
JOURNAL of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION, is now ready at every 
Bookseller’s, price 10s, 6d., with Three Portraits. 

“This is an extraordinary book, which demands unusual attention. Mrs. Elliott’s 
share in the preservation of the Goveruor of the Tuileries is one of the most thrilling 
stories we remember to have read.”—Times, 

Bentvey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Now ready, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d., post free, 
HE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: Hints for the 
Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar, by M. Bavtaty, Vicar-General, and Professor 
at the Sorbonne. 

“A book of suggestions for men who would practise extempore speaking . . . 

Eloquent, forcible, full of apposite illustrations,” —Atheneum. 
London : Bosworta and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


This day, 8vo, 2d.; free by post, 3d. 


LETTER TO THE WORKING CLASSES IN TRADES 
AND MANUFACTURES, By Henry Drumménp. 


Also, Cheaper Edition, 6d., post free, 
MR. DRUMMOND’S LETTER TO MR. BRIGHT, ON HIS 
PLAN FOR TURNING THE ENGLISH MONARCHY INTO A DEMOCRACY, 
London: Boswortu and Harrtson, 215, Regent-street. 
Now ready, in 2 Vols., price 21s. Illustrated, 
WO JOURNEYS TO JAPAN, By Kinanan Cornwa 
Author of “The New El Dorado; or, British Columbia.” 

“This book is most opportune. For brilliancy of execution, we can compare it only 
with ‘Eothen.’ For ayy wry power and graphic portraiture, we have rarely met 
its equal. The author has ad opportunities which no other Englishman has had, of 
observing the manners and customs of the Japanese.” —Globe. 

T. C, Newsy, Publisher, 30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 
Now ready, in 9 Vols, 8vo, price £4 14s. 6d. cloth, 
HE THEOLOGICAL WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. ALexanpER Narre 
M.A., Trinity College, Con be With a Notice of Barrow’s Life and Academic 
Times by W. Wuewett, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Cambridge: at the Universtry Press. Sold at the Campriper oom, 

32, Paternoster-row, London, And by Dere@nton, Bext, and Co., Cambri 


To be had separately, price 12s, 
A TREATISE ON THE POPE’S SUPREMACY. By Isaac 


w, D,D, 


THE ELDER DISRAELI’S WORKS—NEW VOLUME, 
Price 4s, 6d. cloth | 


et AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. Vol. I. New r Edition, 
with Notes, by the Right Hon, Chancellor of Her Majesty’s 
xcheq 
THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES ARE— 
LITERARY CHARACTER OF MEN OF G 
CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF AUTHORS. 
CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 3 Vols, 
London: Routteper, Warnks, and Farringdon-strect. 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, WITH SYNONYMS, 
In Royal 8vo, price 16s. cloth, or 18s, half-bound in calf, 


EBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
The Seventh Edition, Exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, Pronunciati 
and Definition of Words; comprising also a Synopsis of Words v = pronoun: 
by different Orthoepists, and Walker's ry to the Classical Pronunciation of “TW 
Latin, and Scripture Pro = Names, ew Edition, revised and enlarged, by C 
Goopricu, Professor in Yale College. “vith the addition of a Vocabulary of AS 
Geographical Names and their a. The new words that have been added 
amount to several tl , and th ti 'y now contains 27,000 words more than 
“Todd’s Edition of Johnson,” The ax is handsomely printed upon a fine paper, in 
a clear readable type. 
This is the only Octavo Edition that contains all the words of the Quarto Edition, 


and should be specially ordered. 
giving it as our decided opinion, that this is the 


ENIUS, 


“We can have no hesitation in 
— elaborate and successful undertaking of the kind which has ever appeared.”— 
umes, 
London: Warnes, and Farringdon-street. 


HER MAJESTY’S MINISTERS, 
Price 1s, 6d. boards, or 2s. cloth gilt, 


he DERBY MINISTRY; j being Cabinet Pictures of The Earl 
of Derby—The Right Hon. B. Disraeli—Lord Chelmsford—The Marquis of 
Salisbury—The Earl of Hardwicke—The Right Hon. Spencer Walpole—The Earl of 
Malmesbury—Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart.—General Peel—The Right Hon. Sir John 
Pakington—The Right Hon. Joseph Henley—Lord John Manners—and Lord Stanley. 
“In this volume will be found an amazing store of information, illustrated with an 
abundance of anecdotes, and interspersed with many a judicious comment.”—Sun. 
London: Rourtener, Warnes, and Routines, Farringdon-street. 


THE BEST HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE TO 1856, 
Price 5s. cloth or half-bound, 
USSELL’S 


HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE EPITOMISED, 
being a complete Text-Book of Modern History, as well as a useful Treasury of 
Facts, Dates, and important Events in the History of napa Kingdoms and States, 
continued to the end of 1856. The Eighth Th d, Witha lete Index. 

“Tt would be — to find a more complete and accessible Text-Book of Modern 
—— and we have no hesitation in commending it to the student as well as the 
general reader.” —Morning Post. 

London ; Routiepex, Warnes and Farringdon-street. 


Now yes, in 1 Vol., PP. 600, large 8vo, numerous Woodcuts and Chromo- 
lithographic Illustrations, Maps, &c., cloth, price 21s. 


eo PAST AND PRESENT; with Biblical, Literary, 
and Scientific Notices, By Rev, Henry Osnory, A.M., Professor of Natural 
Science in Roanoke College, Salem. 

Triipyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS, 


A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, Living and Deceased 
the Earliest Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Containing rhisty 
Thousand Biographies and Literary Notices; with Forty Indexes of oe By 
Attisong. Vol. 1., pp. 1005 (comprising letters A to J), Imperial 8vo, 
price 

The Critical Dictionary is intended =s - to the Literature of the Language what a 
Dictionary of Words is to the cr. 

The Second Volume, which wil claguen “the work, is now more than one-half 
stereotyped, 


‘Triinwer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


Now published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, pp. 360, in handsome wrapper, price 10s. 6d. 


EMOIRES DE L’IMPERATRICE CATHERINE IL, écrits 
par Elle-méme, et précédés d’une Préface, par A. HERzEN. 

“That these extraordinary memoirs are genuine we see no reason to doubt.”— 
Times, January 7th. 

a Edition of the above work is in the press, and will be published very 
shortly. 

*,* CAUTION.—Messrs, Triisyer and Co., the proprietors of the copyright, and 
the exclusive right of an English translation, will take legal steps against any person 
or persons infringing upon their rights. 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 


ESSRS. TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, have the 
following IMPORTANT WORKS in the Press :— 

BARTLETT.—A DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS. A Glossary of Words 
and Phrases colloquially used in the United States. By Joun 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. In 1 Vol. 8vo. 

COLERIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL INDEX OF THE PRINTED ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 Vol. 8vo. 

PHILOLOGICAL sr NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, In 4to Parts, 5s. each 

*,* An Octavo Pamphlet of 32 2 pages, entitled “ Pro for the Publication of a 
New English Dictionary by the Philological Society,” detailing the Plan, &c., is now 
published, and will be sent post-free on receipt of six stamps. 

WEDGWOOD.—A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH_ETYMOLOGY, By Hznstzrex 
Wepewoop, Esq. Vol. I. 8vo, 

TriisyEr and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


MPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVELS, 
Published by TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, London :— 

FREMONT.—NARRATIVE of EXPLORATIONS and ADVENTURES in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oregon, and California, By Colonel Jon Cuartes Fremont. Author’s 
Edition, profusely Lllustrated in uniform style with Dr, Kane’s “Arctic Explora- 
tions.” 8vo. [Jn May. 

OSBORN.—PALESTINE, PAST AND PRESENT; - Biblical, Literary, and 
Scientific Notices. By the Rev. Henry S, OsBorn, Vol. 8vo, of 600 
poses, wit Woodcuts, Panoramas, Chromo-lithographs, Tin Lithographs, 

aps, &e 

PLATA: THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION AND 
GUAY. Being a Narrative of the Tributaries of the River La Plata and 
Countries during the Years 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856, under the orders of the pited 
States Government. By Tomas I, Pace, U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition, 
1 Vol. large 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, price 18s 

SARTORIUS.—MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS, Landscapes and ee 
Sketches. By C. Sarrortus. With Steel Engravi by distinguished Artists, from 
Original Designs by Moritz Ruegenpas. One splendid ito Vol., 200 pages of Letter- 
press and 18 Engravings, 18s. 

Trisyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


NIVERSITY LIFE is portrayed in the NEW TALE, called 
COUSIN FRANK, in the “Oxford, Middle-Class Se 


F ‘ost free, 6d.; or, for 4d., pre 
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Now ready, Post 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


R= By a RECENT TRAVELLER. Being a Series of Letters 
originally published in the “Continental Review.” Reprinted, with Additions 
and Illustrations, 

“Some very interesting letters from the pen of a Recent Traveller, which have 
= in the ‘Continental Review,’ give us an intelligible glimpse of the great 

which are as yet only in their commencement.”—Saturday Review, 
In Demy 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 

THE DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE CAPTURE AND 
SURRENDER OF THE “CHARLES ET GEORGES.” A Selection of all the 
important Despatches, Translated from the Portuguese Official Volume. 

London: Wiitiam Francis Granam, 14, Bedford-street, Strand. 


Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s, cloth, 
OEM & Br tHe or “URIEL.” 

Second and Enlarged Edition. 

London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 

This day is published, price 1s, 

HE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN TENETS. 
THE JEWS OF ALEXANDRIA, 

London: Joun Caapmany, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, price 1s, 
EFORM—LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


“I was well:—I would be better :—and here I lie.” 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers, 


Now ready, price 1s. 
ORD BROUGHAM’S TRANSLATION OF M. BIOT ON 
THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL SYSTEM OF SCOTLAND, With Notes and 
Appendix, &. &c, 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly, Brack, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers, 
Now ready, price 1s, 
HE IONIAN ISLANDS IN RELATION TO GREECE. 
With Suggestions for advancing our Trade with the Turkish Countries of the 
Adriatic and the Danube, by Jonny Dunn Garpyer, Esq. 
James Rrpaway, Piccadilly: and all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTSON THE CONTROVERSY AS TO A PLURALITY 
OF WORLDS. By F. W. Crone tm. 


London: Waterloo-place. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 8s, 
ERMONS FOR CLERGY AND LAITY: elucidatory of 
Holy Scripture and the Prayer Book, and applicable to the Necessities and 
Prejudices of the Times; with Prefatory Remarks on the State and Prospects of the 
Church, By E, W. Arrwoop, B.A., late Curate of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
RivinGrons, Waterloo-place, 


In Crown 8yo (860 pages), price 12s, 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PEACE OF PARIS, 1856. By Cuartes Yoncs. 
“It gives, for the first time, a really readable and compact summary of history, 
pervaded by right principles.”—Christian Remembrancer 
Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place. 


WORDSWORTH’S ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY—FOURTH EDITION. 
In 4 Vols., 8vo (with Five Portraits), price £2 14s, 
y\CCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY; or, Lives of Eminent Men 
connected with the History of Religion in England ; from the commencement of 
the Reformation to the Revolution. Selected, and illustrated with Notes, by Curis- 
TopnER WorpswortH, D.D., late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*,* This Edition contains many additional Historical and Biographical Notes, 
RIvINGTONS, Waterloo-place, 


In 8vo, price £1 1s. 


A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-GREEK 
LEXICON, founded on a Work prepared by J. W. Frapersporrr, Ph.Dr., of the 
Taylor Institution, Oxford: revised, enlarged, and improved by Hxnry Brownz, 

M.A., Vicar of Pevensey, and Prebendary of Chichester, 
*,* This Work was projected and a considerable portion of it prepared for the 
= by the late Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A. A perusal of the Preface will show that the 
itors have not been contented with merely translating and re-casting the labours 
of foreign Lexicographers, It has occupied no Jess than seven years in its preparation, 

Rivinerows, Waterloo-place. 
ARNOLD’S HOME FOR BEGINNERS, 
In 12mo, price 3s, 6d., the Second Edition of 

FJOMER’S ILIAD, BOOKS, I—III1., with English Notes; 
Forming a sufficient Commentary for Young Students. By the Rev. THomas 


Kercurver Arnoup, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


RrvinGrons, Waterloo-place, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
1. HOMERI ILIAS, Lib. I.—IV., with a Copious Critical 
Introduction and English Notes. In 12mo, Second Edition, 7s, 6d. 


2. HOMERI ILIAS, complete Edition, with English Notes and 
Grammatical References, 12s, 


3. CRUSIUS’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON FOR 
HOMER. 9s. 


ARNOLD’S ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOKS, 
In 12mo, price 3s., a New Edition of 

H 25.8 FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

*,* The object of this Work (which is founded on the principles of imitation 
and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil to do exercises from the first day of his 
beginning his Accid It is r ded by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Edu- 
cation as an Useful Work for Middle or Commercial Schools; and adopted at the 
National Society’s Training College at Chelsea. By Tuomas Kercugver ARNOLD, 
M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rivinetons, Waterloo-place ; and MarsHaxt, and Co, 


Also, by the same Author, 
1. A SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR, 
Intended as a Sequel to “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” In 12mo, Seventh Edition, 4s. 
2. A FIRST VERSE BOOK; being an Easy Introduction to 
the Mechanism of the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. In 12mo, Sixth Edition, 2s. 


8. COMPANION TO THE FIRST VERSE BOOK, containing 
additional Exercises, 1s. 

4. ECLOGH OVIDIANZA; with English Notes, &. Ninth 
Edition, 2s. 6d. This Work is from the Fifth Part of the “ Lateinisches Elementarbuch” 
of Professors Jacobs and Déring, which has an immense circulation on the Continent 
and in America. 

5. HISTORIA ANTIQUA EPITOME, from Cornelius Nepos, 
Justin, With English Notes, Rules for Construing, Questions, 
Lists Sixth Edition, 4s. 

6. CORNELIUS NEPOS. Part I. With Critical Questions and 
Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each Chapter, Third Edition, in 12mo, 4s, 


NOTICE. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


A SECOND EDITION ofthe FEBRUARY NUMBER of this Popular Magazine, 
containing an Important Article on the “Italian Question,” with a great variety 
pene nal Matter, is now ready, the first impression having been completely 
exhaus' 

Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW PERIODICAL. 
On the 1st of March will be published, price 6d., No, I. of 


THE LITERARY RECORD. 


A New Monthly Periodical, whose nature and object will be essentially different to 
those of any other publication. While supplying a want for the whole country, it will 
be especially interesting and useful to the most cultured classes of society, 


Att BooxsEtters AND NEWSAGENTS. 


“ Honour the brave and bold! 
Lona may the TALE be TOLD, 
Noble Six Hundred.” 


GERALD MASSEY’S NEW POEMS. 


ROBERT BURNS: A CENTENARY SONG, 


AND OTHER LYRICS. 
Will be published on Saturday, Feb. 12, price 3s. 


LONDON: W. KENT AND CO, (Late D. Boavx), 86, FLEET STREET. 
EDINBURGH: ANDREW ELLIOT, PRINCES STREET. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE.” 


This day is published, 


A D A M B E D SE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “Scenes of Clerical Life.” 


Three Volumes, Post Octavo, price £1 11s, 6d, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


NEW WORK BY C. F. HOWARD. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. 


GILBERT MIDHURST, M.P. 


Author of “Olympus,” “ Essays for the Age,” &c. 


LONDON: J. F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


In 6 Vols, Demy 8vo, price £4 4s, bound in cloth, 


x 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
THE TEXT REVISED BY 
THE REY. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
*,* In this Edition the Notes are placed at the end of each Play. 

“ A minute examination has satisfied us that this is the best text of Shakespeare 
which has yet been -—- to the world..... This at least is beyond doubt, that we 
have never possessed so admirable a text of Shakespeare before : and we would suggest 
to the thousands of people who are always inquiring for something interesting to re: 


that they should read again the works of the monarch of literature, and read him in 
the edition of Mr. Dyce.” —Quarterly Review, January, 1859, 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 
NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 


This day is published, in 2 Vols, Demy 8vo, with a Coloured Map, price 28s. 


CIVILIZED AMERICA. 


By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, 


Late Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Massachusetts ; 
Author of “A History of the Netherlands ;” “ Highways and Byways,” &c. &c, 


London: Brappury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-sirect, Flect-street. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d., Part I. of 


HE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Being the Fourth Division of the “ English Cyclopedia,” conducted by Cuarues 


Kyieur. 
London: Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
Just published, Second Edition, 2s. cloth extra, 

OURS OF DEVOTION: a Meditation for every Day in the 
Month. Translated and Abridged from the German of Dr, A, Tholuck, by 

Awn and Carnarrye H, Dunn, 

London: Hamittoy, Apams, and Co., Paternoster-row; and 
Jamxs Nispet and Co., Berners-street. 
WORKS OF “ DELTA.” 
18mo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 

Contents :—Chap. I. The Complaint.—Chap. II. The Unction of the Holy 


One.—Chap. III. Criticism and Controversy,—Chap. IV. Objective Truth and Inner 
Life.—Chap, V. The Church and the World, 


Also, Second Edition, with additional Notes, 1s, 6d. . 
ee ene COMFORTER ;” or, Joy in the Holy Ghost. A Word 


and Co,; and Nispzr and Co, 
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ENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
The First Number will be published on March 1st. 
ADVERTISEMENTS and Brus received until February 22nd. 


A NEW MONTHLY REVIEW. 


On the lst March, 1859, will be omy , by — W. IL. Atte and Co., 
price oO. 


HE UNIVERSAL REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
All Communications for the Editor, Advertisements, and Books for Review, to be 
addressed to the Proprietors, 7, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIX., 
is published Day. 


I. The Cornwallis Papers, 
iL Shakspeare. 
Ill. English Consuls, VII. Bread. 
IV. Pius _ and Gregory XVI. VIII. Samuel Johnson. 
V. Patents. IX. Reform. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


=, CHRISTIAN OBSERVER for FEBRUARY, price 1s. 6d., 
contains : 

1. The Spiritual Mind. 

— Destitution in Populous Districts. 

e Limits of Religious Thought Examined: The Bampton Lectures. 
Mensip Annals: Hannah More and her Sister. 
The Two Catechisms—Roman and Tractarian. 
Notices of New Books, 
View of Public Affairs. 


London: Harcuarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly; and of any Bookseller. 


HE ECLECTIC for FEBRUARY contains: 

1, Stanley on the Epistles to the Corinthians. 

2. The gu een’s Government and the Religions of India, 

3. Bad Weather on the Mountains, 

4. Town and Forest. Part II. B of “ Mary Powell,” 

5. The Ship on Fire. By Henry Batem: 

6. Highwater Mark. Part II, By P. Gosse. 
7. Dr. Thomas Guthrie, 
8. 
9. 


VI. The Soldier's Lodging, Food, and 


Smithfield and Bartholomew Fair, 
. A Ride over the Rocky Mountains. 
10, France, Austria, and Italy, 
Brief Notices of Recent Books. 
Price 1s, 64, Monthly, post free. 
London : Warp and Co., Paternoster-row. 


ITAN, for FEBRUARY, 1859. No. CLXVIL., price. Half-a- 
Crown. —GETTING ON (By the Author of “ Behind the ‘Scenes in Paris”): 
Chap. I, England Minimus. Chap. II. A Kiss and its Consequences. Chap. III. 
Introduces the Knave of Clubs.—Recollections of Ludwig Tiek.—How they Manage at 
Madagascar.—A Mechanic’s Story.—Drawing-room Troubles: The Shy Young Man.— 
A Thousand Years Ago.—Notes ou Indian Literature: The Epos.—Scraps from an 
Epicure’s Note-Book : Oysters, Lobsters, Crabs.—The New Books:—The Backwoods 
Preacher, Curiosities of Food, Chinese Delicacies, Lizards at a Premium, Black 
Beaver’s Recollections, &¢, 


London: James Hoaa and Sons, St. Bride’s Avenne, Fileet-street. 
On Ist of February, price 2s,, No, CXKXX. (XCIV. New Series), 
T ECCLESIOLOGI ST. 
Publis 


ished under the superintendence of the Ecclesiological Society. 
ContENTs:—Notes of a Tour in Germany—Abuse of Polychrome—Organs for 
Village Churehes—The Houselling Cloth—Architectural Notes in France, No. 1L.— 
Sequentie Inedite. No. XVILL.—The Directorium Anglicanum—Villard de Honne- 
court and his Churches (with an engraving)—Cottage Improvement—Competition for 
completing the Central ‘Tower of Bayeux—Ancient Gallican Liturgies—Neale’s Greek 
Liturgies—Westiake’s Illustrated Old Testament History—Millington’s Heraldr 
Codd’s Anglican Chants—Early English Missal at Malta—Reports of Societies, New 
Churches, &e. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 
On Ist February, price 1s., No. LXXIV. N.S. (0.8. No. CLVIII.) 
H E B.C 8 iA T C. 
Contents :—The Rationale of Confirmation—Pietism as antagonistic to Catholic 
— No. Il,—The Afternoon of Unmarried Life—Reviews and 
otices. 
- A few Complete Sets are now on sale, 19 Vols., price £8 10s, 6d. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


NNIVERSARIES, &c. Foolscap 8vo, in Elzevir type. 3s. 

“T would suggest the observance of a few more of these Anniversaries,—New 

ear’s Days—Birthdays, and present for each of them, for the use of the Soldier of 

Cunxist, a suit of the whole Armour of Gop, in articles of the Creed ; lessons, from the 

Holy Scriptures ; praise, in versicles of the Te Deum ; prayer, from the Collects, and 

from the beautifal Litany of the Church ; and as a key-note of the whole, one verse of 
Holy Writ as the watchword of the day,” "Preface, 


London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 
THANASIUS AND OTHER POEMS. By a Fettow or a 


Price 2s. 
“The writer possesses the historical as well as the political mind. His tone reveals 
his —_ sympathy with anti ay. His style of thought and versification frequently 
remind us agreeably of Mr. .'—Guardian, 


London: J. Shaan ‘Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


Now ready, price 6d. 


INTS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF VILLAGE SCHOOLS, 

and the Introduction of Industrial Work, s ited by an Experiment made 

in the parish of Shipbourne, Kent, By the Rev. Joun Pieswreasx, M.A., Incumbent, 
London; J, Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 
Tunbridge: BrrpGer and Son. 
Lately published, price Sixpence, 

NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR INDIA: by the 

Redemption of the Land Tax and Sales of the Government Lands in fee. In a 
Letter to the Right Honourable the President of the Board of Control, By Guorer 
Norton, Esq., late Advocate-Geneoral of Madras, 


Ricnarpson Baorugrs, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
SHAKESPEAR’S WORKS. 


RAMMAR OF THE HINDUSTAN I LANGUAGE. 
Royal 8vo, price 14s, cloth, 


DICTIONARY : HINDUSTANI and ENGLISH—ENGLISH 
and HINDUSTANI. 1 Vol, 4to, price £3 3s, cloth. 


1 Vol. 


INTRODUCTION to the HINDUSTANI; Gesigned especially 
for those who have no Instructor. 1 Vol, agg 8vo, £1 15. cloth, 


SELECTIONS IN HINDUSTANI; with Verbal Translation 
and Grammatical Analysis for the Use of Students. 
These Works are in constant use at ‘Addiscombe and elsewhere. 2 Vols, 4to, 
price £1 10s, in boards, or separately, 18s. each, 
London; Ricuagpsox Broruzss, 23, Cornhill, E,C, 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The following are Now Ready. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
ag a the Works of Forcgnirn1 and Frevnp. Fifth Thousand. Medium 
“Has the advantage of all other Latin Dictionaries.”— Atheneum. 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
OF MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY, compiled from his 
Larger Works. Eighth Thousand, With 750 Woodcuts, Medium 8vo, 18s, 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 
— Abridged from the above. Twelfth Thousand, Square 12mo, 
“The best School Dictionary extant.”—Press. 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above. Twelfth Thousand. With 200 
Woodcuts,; Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF 
ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the Larger Work. Twelfth Thousand, With 
200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME;; a History of England from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar, Abridged from Huse’s Incorporating 
Researches of Recent Historians, and continued to the Present ime, W 
Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


A HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Times to the 
Roman Conquest; with the a, of Literature and Art. By Dr. Witt 
— Twelfth Thousand, With Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 78. 61,” QUESTIONS, 


A HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Empiie; with the History of Literature and Art. By 
Dean Eighth ousand, With Woodeuts, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON; bein ng the “ History of the 
Decline and Fall.” Abridged from Gibbon’s ork, By Dr. 
Sixth Thousand, With Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
The Latin Accipencs; including a Short Syntax and Prosody, with an English 
Translation. Second Edition. 12mo, 2s. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Latin” Grawmaticx Ruprmenta, or an Introduction to the Latin Tongue, 
Twelfth Edition, 12mo, 3s, 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES ror LATIN ELEGIACS: 
designed for Early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Rules of 
Composition in Elegiac Metre. Third Edition. 12mo, 4s. 


COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTIONS TO THE STUDY OF 
THE GREEK CLASSIC POETS, designed principally for Schools and College. 


MATTHIAS’ GREEK GRAMMAR; 
By Bromrretp. Eighth Edition. 


abridged from the 
Revised by Epwarps. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Next week, 8vo, 1s. 
PLEA FOR THE CONSTITUTION. By Jonn Austin, 
Esq., formerly Professor of Jurisprudence at the London University, and Reader 
on the same subject at the Inner Temple. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, : 2 Vols. 8vo, wr 32s. 
ESCRIPTIVE ETHNOLOGY. By R. G. Laruam, 
M.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, &e, 
From the above Work, 
THE ETHNOLOGY OF INDIA. May be had separately, 


8vo, 16s. 
Joun Van Vooxst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
Lately published, 


LEMENTARY COURSE OF BOTANY: Structural, 
Physiological, and Systematic, With a Brief Outline of the and 
Geological Distribution of Plants. By Artur Henreey, F.RS Professor 
of Botany in King’s College, London; Examiner in Natural Science to the Royal 
and to the Society of ‘arts, Illustrated by upwards of 500 Woodcuts. 
‘ost 8vo, 12s 


Also, by Professor Hunrrey, 

VEGETATION OF EUROPE, ITS CONDITIONS AND 
CAUSES. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

RUDIMENTS OF BOTANY. A Familiar Introduction to the 
Study of Plants, With Illustrative Woodcuts, Second Edition. ra. 

A SET OF SIX COLOURED DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE RUDIMENTS OF BOTANY, FOR SCHOOLS AND LECTURES, 1is, 

Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


ELEMENTARY WORKS. 
By the Rev. H. C. Apams. 
ATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the errangement of the Eton 


and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar, and A Delectus, with a 
Lexicon. 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement of the 
Greek Delectus, and the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar, with a Lexicon, Second 
Thousand, carefully revised, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the Acomaemeont of the Rev. 
C. Wordsworth’s Grammar, with a Lexicon and Appendix. h Thousand, 
fully revised, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted | fo the Arrangement of the Eton 


and Edward the Sixth’s Latin ‘Grammar, wi 
carefully revised, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Now complete, neatly bound, in 1 Vol. 12mo, cloth, 9s. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK; with Prolegomena, Notes, 
and References, for the use of Schools and Colleges. 

*,* The Parts may = be had separately. Sr. Mattuzw, Second Edition, 2s, 6d. 
Sr. Manx, 1s, 6d.; St. Luxg, 28.; and Sr. Jonny, 2s, 

A Prospectus of the above works by the Rev. H.C. Adams (containing specimen 
pages), may be had on application. 

London; D, Nurr, 270, Strand, 
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13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV., from 


nal Family Documents. the Duke of Bucxinenam, K.G. 2 Vols. 


EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY, during the Consulate 
and Firet Empire. By Miss Parpor. 2 Vols, 21s, 

“One of 2 most amusing and instructive books Miss Pardoe has ever given to 
the public.” —Messenger. 


HENRY IIl., KING OF FRANCE, HIS COURT AND 
TIMES, from numerous Unpublished Sources, ‘By Miss Frrgr. 3 Vols., with 
fine Portraits, 31s. 6d. bound, 

“We can recommend Miss Freer’s work, in all sincerity, as able, painstaking, 
well-intentioned, and readable.””— Literary Gazette 
“ Among the class of chronicle histories, Le Freer’ s ‘Henry III. of France,’ 4 
As regards st; it, Miss Freer has 
at advance upon her ‘ Elizabeth de | 
er ‘Marguerite d’A 1é 


A SUMMER AN D WIN TER IN THE TWO SICILIES. 
By Jutia Kavanaan, Author of ‘ Nathalie.’ 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

“We have never met with a book on Italy that pleased us more.”—John Bull, 

e a bese exhibits the quick observer, and the more than clever littérateur.” 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1859. 
Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 
Corrected to the Present Th Time by the Nobility: Twenty-eighth Edition, in 1 Vol. 
the Arms beautifully bound, with gilt 

ges, S18, 


“The readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject,”— 
Spectator, 


on advance upon 


MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN ORIENTAL AND 
WESTERN SIBERIA, CHINESE agg &e. Royal 8vo, with Map, and 
50 beautiful Illustrations, coloured P &e,, ftom the Author's Original 
ings, £2 2s, bound. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S PERSONAL RECOLLEC- 


TIONS OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 8vo, with Portraite, 21s, bound. 

“A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical So , by an t 
Roman Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a spec ial ect with oes 
nay: and geniality, that his recollections will conte no ill-feeling in those 
who are most d to every idea of human infallibility repre- 
sented by J Papal domination.”"—Atheneum. 


JOURNAL OF j,OBFIOER IN INDIA. By Major 
NortH, 60th Rifles, udge-Advocate-General, and Aide-de-Camp to General 
Havelock, 1 Vol., 10s, 6d. 


JOHN ition GENTLEMAN. 5s. bound and 
Illustrated. Forming the Second Volume of Hurst and Buacxett’s StanparRD 
Lrprary or Cugap Epitions or Porutar Mopgern bey in 
asingle Volume, Price 5s., elegantly printed, bound, and Illustrated, 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 
Forming the First Volume of Hugsr and Stanparp Liprary, Ilus- 
trated by Leech. Price 5s, 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT _WOMEE. By the 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 10s. 6d. bo 


“A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most works of its kind; 
well written, true-hearted, and altogether practical.”—Examiner. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


“RIGHT OR WRONG. By Miss Jewssury. 2 vols. 21s. 


“ This story is very interesting and fresh. Once taken up it —_ not be laid 
down. We may ae uarrel with it, but we must read it.”—Atheneu 
“Those who ire productions which reveal great o originality in idea and 
pa a will appreciate the novel before us. It is replete with exciting 
un. 


OCEOLA. By Capt. Mayne Retp, Author of “The Rifle 
Rangers,” 3 vols. With Illustrations by Ware. 


WINTER EVENINGS. By Leircn Ritcuie. 2 vols. With 


Illustrations, 21s. 


“*Winter Ev ’ is the work of an accomplished and skilful writer, and 
contains the ripe fruits of many years’ fg bry and observation, No library should 
be without it.”—Illustrated News of the 


ONWARDS. By the Author of “Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 


“* Onwards’ is one of the best of the new novels.”—Ezraminer. 
“The story is well told. ‘The argument is a high one, and it is set before us 
S| the earnestness of the thinker, as well as the power of the novelist."—John 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 2 vols., with fine Plates, 21s, bound, 


“ An admirable romance, very clever writer.” —Post, 
“A really excellent and well-told tale.”— Chronicle. 
“ ‘Stephan Langton’ is a charming book.”—Messenger. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. By Seavessen. 
Dedicated to the Earl of Stamford. 3 vols., with Illustrations by W 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By the Author of “ \ 


Maitland.” 3 vols, 


“An absorbing tale. The interest is as well sustained as in ‘ Margaret 
Maitland,’ ”’—Chronicle. 


THE THREE PATHS. By Hegserr Geey, 2 vols. 


ust ready. 
CREEDS. By the Author of “The Morals of, ‘Mayfue” 
3 vols, [Just ready. 


Next week will be published, in Quarto, cloth, price 24s. 
Vol. XVII. of the 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 
Illustrated by Numerous Engravings, 


AND CONTAINING, AMONGST OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES, 
THE FOLLOWING :— 


PALZONTOLOGY. By Ricuarp Owey, F.R.S., Superintendent of 
the Departments of Natural History, British Museum. 

PITT (WILLIAM). By Lord Macavutay. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Sir Jonn F. W. Henrscuet, 
Bart., K.H. 

PEEL (Sir ROBERT). By Gotpwin Smiru, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Modern History, Oxford. 

PARTNERSHIP (Limited and Unlimited Liability), By J. R. 
M‘CuLLocu. 

PHOTOGRAPHY, &c. By Sir Davi Brewster, K.H. 

PALEY and PASCAL. By Henry Rocers, Esq., Author of the 
“Eclipse of Faith,” &c. 

PAINTING. By Bensamin Ropert Hardon. With Supplement, 
by W. B. Jounston, R.S.A. t 

PHILOLOGY. By the Rev. J. W. Dowatpsoy, D.D., Author of the 
«‘ New Cratylus ;” Classical Examiner in the University of London. 

PLATO. By the Right Rev. the Bisuor or HEREFORD. 

PHYSIOLOGY. By Joun Hucues Bennett, M.D., Professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. 

PHRENOLOGY. By Tsomas Larcock, M.D., Professor of the 
Practice of Physic in the University of Edinburgh. 


On the Ist of March will be published — 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF A 
RE-ISSUE OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 


IN VOLUMES ELEGANTLY HALF-BOUND RUSSIA, PRICE 30s. ; 
OR IN CLOTH, 24s, EACH, 


One Volume to be Issued every Two Months, and the whole to 
be completed within Three Years. 


In the publication of the Eighth Edition of the Enxcycio- 
pzpIA Britannica the Proprietors as well as the Sub- 
scribers had reason to regret the delays which occasionally 
occurred in the issue of some of the volumes, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of the Publishers to secure punctuality. 


From the great number of Contributers, many of them 
writers of the greatest celebrity, whose convenience it was 
necessary to consult, the publication of several volumes had 
either to be retarded, or very valuable contributions lost 
to the ExcycLopapia. 


Had the Publishers consulted their own immediate 


interests, they would have urged on the Publication with 
materials more readily accessible, rather than have waited 


and Literature in the English language. 

In this Re-Issue, however, there can be no danger of the 
smallest interruption in the publication of the volumes, as 
Seventeen of them are completed at press, and it is fully 
expected that the work will be finished in 1860, when those 
who may prefer completing their sets, rather than wait for 
the regular issue, will have an opportunity of doing so. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


for articles, many of them the ablest contributions to Science — 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


ON LIBERTY. By Joun Stuart MILL 
Post Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
By Joun Sruart Octavo, 1s. 6d. 


MAN AND HIS DWELLING-PLACE: an Essay 
towards the Interpretation of Nature. 9s.. 


Introduction. Book III. Religion. 
Book I.—Of Science. | 
Philooophy. Vi—Dialogues. 


TWELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE IN 


INDIA. Being Extracts from the Letters of Major W. 8. R. Hopson, 
Commandant of Hodson’s Horse ; SS Personal Narrative of the 
Siege of Delhi and Capture of the King. his Brother, the 
Rey. Groner H. Hopson, M.A. Fellow of , Cambridge. 
With Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


PELOPONNESUS: Notes of Study and Travel. By 
W. G. Crarx, M.A., = of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Octayo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. 


NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM;; bein ing the the 
Second Part of the “Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 
with large Additions By Wuewett, D.D., FES. R.S., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 7s. 


HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS; bein 
First Part of t! “ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. Third 
Dy Dr. Wuzewsin. Two Volumes, 14s. 


HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
By Dr. WuEwext. Cheaper Edition, with Additions. Three Vols., 24s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CHARGES AND 
OTHER PAPERS OF BARON ALDERSON, with Notice of his 
4 7 ee M.A., Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. With Por- 


DR. PALEY’S WORKS. A Lecture. By R. 
Wuarety, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 1s. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WORKS of JEAN PAUL 
RICHTER. Translated by Lady CuatterTon. 3s. 6d. 


GOETHE’S OPINIONS ON MANKIND, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART. Translated by 


HANWORTH. Originally published in Fraser's 
Magazine. 7s. 6d. 


THE TWO MOTTOES. By the Author of “Summer- 
leigh Manor.” 6s. 


MAIDEN SISTERS. By the Author of 
Dorothy.” 


FOR AND AGAINST; or, Queen Margaret's Badge. 


By Frances M. Wrtpranam. Two Volumes, 10s 


CECIL AND MARY; or, Phases of Life and Love. 
A Missionary Poem. By J. E. Jackson. 4s. 


THE INTERPRETER. By G. J. Wayte MELvILte, 
Author of “Digby Grand.” Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


HASSAN. An Egyptian Tale. By the Hon. C, A, 
Mvenray, C.B., Author o Two Volumes, 21s. 


ANNOTATED EDITION of the ENGLISH POETS, 
By Bett. 
ANCIENT POEMS, BALLADS, AND SONGS OF THE 
PEASANTRY. 2s. 6d. 
GREENE and MARLOWE. 2s. 6d. | THOMSON. Two Volumes, 5s, 
EARLY BALLADS. 2s. 6d. SHAKSPEARE. 2s. 6d. 
BEN JONSON. 2s. 6d. DRYDEN. Three Volumes, 7s. 6d. 


CHAUCER. Eight Volumes, 20s. | COWPER. Three Volumes, 7s. 6d. 
BUTLER. Three Volumes, 7s. 6d. 


SURREY, MINOR POETS, and BUCKHURST. 2s, 6d. 
SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 2s. 6d. 
WYATT, 25,64. OLDHAM, 2s. WALLER. 2s, 64 


SACRED MINSTRELSY: a Collection of Sacred 
Music from the Finest Works of the Great Masters. Arranged as 
Solos, and Concerted Pieces, with Accom ts for the Pianoforte 
and Organ. Two Folio V olumes, half-bound morocco, £2 2s. 


LONDON; JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


L 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
we THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 1858, Octavo, In afew 


REVOLUTIONS IN EN GLISH HISTORY. By Rosgrr 
Vavueuay, D.D. The First Volume, Ruvonutions or Racz, Octavo, In the press. 


THE EMOTIONS AND “THE WILL: completi a 
of the Human Mind. By Bary, 
Moral Philosophy, in the University of London. 
Octavo, In the press. 
Iv. 
Tux Szconp anp ConciupinG Part oF 
A MANU! AL OF GEOGRAPHICAL SCTEN CE. Containing 
ry and Descriptive Geography, Ancient 
The First Part, Octavo, 10s, 6d. contains : 
MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY, by M. O’Butew, M.A. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPRY, by D, T. Ansrzp, M.A., F.B.S, 
CHARTOGRAPHY, by J. RB. Jackson, F.R.S. 
GEOGRAPHICAL TERMINOLOGY, by Rev. C. G. Nrcoxay. 


v. 
Tux Szcorp Eprtion, ENLARGED, 


ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, in connexion with some Recent its Revision. By 
CHENEVIX D,D., Dean of Westminster. Octavo, Ina few 


SERMONS ON THE LOVE OF —- By the Rev. 
Cuarizs Foolscap Octavo, Nearly read: 


vir. 
Tae Fovstn Epitioy, with 4 New PREFACE, oF 


YEAST. By the Rev. Coartes Kinestry. In a few days. 


Tue Turep Epition oF 


GUY LIVINGSTONE; OR, THOROUGH. 


SONGS FOR THE SUFFERING. By Tuomas Davis, 
M.A., Incumbent of Roundhay, Yorkshire; Author of “Devotional Verse for a 
Month,” &. Foolscap Octavo, Nearly ready. 


x. 
WHY SHOULD WE LEARN? Short Lectures 
to Schools. By Emmy Surererr, Author of “Intellectual = and its 
Influence on the Character and Happiness of Women,” &c, Next week, 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


This day, Foolscap Octavo, 3s, 6d. 
XTRACTS from the WORKS of JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 
Translated from the German by Lapy CHarrerton, 
Jonn Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, revised, 5s. 
con PHYSIOLOGY; familiar of phe J 


Facts connected with the Structure and 
Man. By P. B. Lorn, M.B, 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Complete in Two Volumes, Two Pounds, 
HYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 
MAN, With rep Original Illustrations. By R, B. Topp, M.D., F.RB.S., 
and W. Bowman, F.R.S. King’s College, London. 
W. Parxzr and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Second Edition, enlarged, 5s. 
ANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. 
MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton , Oxford. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 7s, 6d. 
MANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s. 6d. 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Fifth and Cheaper Edition, 8s. 6d. 
ON THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
of Mathematics in 


CALCULUS. By T. G, Hatt, M.A., Professo: 
College, London. 
By the same Author, 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Cheaper Edition, 5s. 
ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 6s. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. Fourteenth Edition, 10d. 


London: Joun W. Parxzr and Son, West Strand. 


PROFESSOR ELLICOTT’S COMMENTARIES ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES, 
This day, Second Edition, enlarged, 8s, 6d. 
RITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. 
PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE GALATIANS. With a Revised Translation, 
By Cuazxzs J. Exxicort, B.D., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, 


Already published, 

THESSALONIANS, 7s.6d. EPHESIANS, 7s. 6d, 
PASTORAL EPISTLES, 10s. 6d. 
PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON, 10s, 6d. 
London: Jonny W. and Son, West Strand. 


Second Edition, 8vo, 12s, cloth, 
THE MAN MANY MANSIONS in the HOUSE of the FATHER, 
y Discussed and Practically Considered. By G. S. Fasen, B.D., late 
Master Sher’ Sherborne Hospital, and of Salisbury; with Portrait tand Memoir 
ofthe Anthor, by Francts A. Fags, B.D,, Rector of Saunderton, Bucks, &c. 
Wrt11am Brown and Co. (late Royston and Brown), 40 and 41, Old Broad-street ; 
Rryryetons; T, HatcHaRDs; SBELBYS. 
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_ BISHOP BUTLER'S 
SCHOOL ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHY. 


ISHOP BUTLER’S SKETCH of ANCIENT and MODERN 


paper for the Use of Se’ 


revised 


New Edition, throughout, 
corrected in th Parts, and much improved, by the Author’s Son, the Rev. T. Burner, 


Post 7s. 6d. 


SKETCH of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, revised, 
rrected to the Present Time, and improved, by the Rev. T. 


UTLER’S SKETCH of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, ad the 
a of Schools, Revised throughout, corrected, and much improved, ‘by 


Rev. T. Butter 


8vo, 4s. 


UNNINGHAM’S ABRIDGMENT of BUTLER’S 


GEOGRAPHY 


Feap. 8vo, 28, 


ISHOP BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of MODERN 
and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, comprising Fifty-two full-coloured Maps, and 


complete Indexes. 
improved, by the Rev. T. Burtex. 


New Edition, re-engraved throughout, — and greatly 


yal 4to, 24s, 


UTLER’S IMPROVED OUTLINE GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOKS: The Ancient Copy-Book consisting of Twenty-four Outlines, and the 
Modern of Twenty-eight Outlines, intended to be filled up and coloured by the Pupils, 
Oblong 4to, price 4s. each Collection ; 7s. 6d. 
*,* Each of the Twenty-eight MODERN OUTLINE MAPS may be had sepa- 


rately, price Twopence. 


ISHOP BUTLER’S ATLAS: of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
comprising Twenty-eight full-coloured Maps, and a complete Index. New 
Edition, re-engraved throughout, enlarged, and lly improved, by the Rev. T. 


1, Toe Wortp. , Evropg—continued, 19, Asta. 

2, ——_——— Pursicat 10. Italy, Northern Part. | 20. Hindostan, 
FEatvurts, 11. Southern Part. 21. Turkey in Asia, 

3. Evropg. 12. Prussia and Denmark. 22. Arrica. 


4, Austrian | 13, Russia, 


23, Nortm AMERICA, 


5. England and 14 Scotland. 24. British N. America 
6, France. | 15. Spain and Portugal. 25. United States, 
7. Germany. 16. Sweden and Norway. | 26. West Indies, 
8. Holland and Bel- | 17. Switzerland. | 27, Sourm AmERIca, 

ium. | 18, Turkey in Europe 28, Austratia, New Zga- 
9, Ire! and Greece. | LAND, &c, 


*,* Each of the Twenty-eight Maps may be had separately, price 44d. coloured, 
UTLER’S JUNIOR MODERN ATLAS, for the Use of Young 


Persons and Junior 
Selected from the Modern Atlas ....... 


in Schools; comprising Twelve full-coloured 


Royal 8vo, 4s, 


lie BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
comprising Twenty-four full-coloured ber and a complete Index. New 


Edition, re-engraved throughout, enlarged, and greatly improved, by the Rev. T. 


Royal 8vo, 12s. 
1, Orbus Veteribus Notus, | 10. Grecia Extra Pelopon- Apostolorum _— ejus 
2. Britannia, nesum. Temporibus). 
3. His’ 11. Peloponnesus, | 18, Armenia, 
4. Gallia. 12. Insule Maris Zgei, —-19. Africa. 
5. Germania, 13. Asia Minor. '20, Mauritania, Numidia, et 
6, Vindelicia. | 14. Oriens, | pe Propria, 
Septentrio- ' 15. Syria. 21. Hgyptus. 

‘16, Palestina (Temporibus , 22. Pet (Roma et Vicinia 
8. 8. Tala (Pars Meridionalis) Judicum et 


Regum). Rom 
(17. Palestina (Christi 23, Plans et Syra- 


Roraes JUNIOR ANCIENT ATLAS, for the Use of of Young 
d Junior Classes in Schools; comprising Ten full-coloured ry 


Selected from the Ancient Atlas 


Royal 8vo, 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster-row. 


GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 


Now publishing, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. each, sewed; or price 2s, 6d. each, in cloth, 
A SERIES OF 
TEN SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 


By the Rev, JOSEPH A. GALBRAITH, M.A., and the 
Rev. SAMUEL HAUGHTON, F.R.S. 
FELLOWS AND TUTORS OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


Each Manual of the Series is complete in itself, and may be had separately :— 


Edition, co: 


. MANUAL of ARITHMETIC. Seventh Thousand, Fourth 


Thousand, corrected 


. MANUAL of ASTRONOMY. 


Second Edition, ‘Fourth 


Thousand, 


MANUAL fH HYDROSTATICS. Third Edition, ‘Fourth 


. MANUAL “of 01 OPTICS. Third Thousand. Much calarged 


Edition, Se’ 


MANUAL of TRIGONOMETRY. 


12mo, 2s. 


Thousand, revised and improved 


. MANUAL of MECHANICS. Fourth Edition, Seventh 


7. MANUAL of EUCLID. Books I., II., and IIL, “Second 


Edition, Fourth Th 


8. MANUAL of EUCLID. 


Books IV., V., and VI., First 


T= authors were induced to undertake 
the task of producing this series by 
the consideration that, as there existed no 
medium between the abstruse and volu- 
minous works adapted to . wants of 
the advanced student, and the so-called 
popular scientific treatises of the day, 
™many and well-educated persons 
were compelled, in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, to rest satisfied with loose and in- 
accurate statements on scientific subjects. 
Their object was to supply this class of 
readers with brief but thoroughly scien- 
tific compendiums, which should include 
every question of practical value, and, at 
the same time, require no further know- 


ledge of mathematics than that aa 
y & person well instructed in elementary 
bra and Trigonometry. As a valuable 
to both teacher and learner, ow. have 
Mustrated every question treated in their 
y copious and well-selected ex- 
les thoroughly practical character. 
great success which the Manuals 
already published have obtained in Eng- 
land, is a sufficient proof that the authors 
have accomplished their object. In future 
editions they hope, by the aid of their own 
7 they have received, to render thelr 
anuals a serviceable adjunet to education 
in all the first-class schools of England, 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster-row, 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL WORKS 


By the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSOQ, D.D. 
BISHOP OF NATAL, 


COLENSO'S ARITHMETICS. 


OLENSO’S ARITHMETIC DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, New Edition, with an additional Chapter on DECIMAL oy 
SOLUTIONS, forming a KEY, by 8. Maywanp 6s, 


OLENSO’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
Price 1s. 94. cloth, 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, with Answens...Price 2s. 3d. cloth, 


*,* Colenso’s “Elementary Arithmetic” is divided into Five Parte, which are sold 
as 


I, Compound Arithmetic, =. 4d, 


Examples, actions, 

L with Solutions of the more Questions, price 

ne 

OLENSO’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. ed for the 
Use of Schools. Parr I, New Edition, revised and i, fx 

OLENSO’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Designed for L 
Use of Schools. Part II., contain her parts of 

numerous Examples and Equation Papers, ow ion, 12m0, 68. 


OLENSO" MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES and 
RS from Parts I. and IL, of the “ Algebra.” th the —, New 
and stereotyped 2s. 6d, 


OLENSO'S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Adapted for the 


Use of National and Adult Schools, New Edition...........ccses0-0++ 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
EY to the above, containing Solutions to the Pr Problet 18mo, 2s, 6d, 
OLENSO’S ELEMENTS OF for 


Teachers and Students in the University. Being a Large Edition of 
Pazrts LI. and II. (the complete work). New Edition wer 128, 6d, 


Collection of Miscellaneous Problems, KEY, 5s, 


KEYS to the Two Parts of the -Price 88, 6d, 


OLENSO” S ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. ome fee, Text of 
ROBERT With | Collection — Problems, 


me and arranged under the different Books...........cccsesseseeseesserees 8mo, 4s. 64, 
*,* The above Work, with a KEY to = oem cvesovcccceososces 18mo, 68. 6d. 
COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS and KEY ........0.0000000 18mo, 3s. 6d. 
ae = see PROBLEMS separately, for the Use of Schools where other oft editions 
of Euclid may be employed 8mo, Is, 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster-row. 


LIST OF 
MR. HILEY’S SCHOOL- BOOKS. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, GEOGRAPHY, &c. 
I. ELEMENTARY. 
1. THE CHILD’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo. 
Fourth Edition ls. 


% THE CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. 18mo. Fourth 
on 
*,* The preceding will form a useful series for Preparatory Schools, 
IT. THE JUNIOR SERIES. 
3. ABRIDGMENT of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo. Eighth 


4. PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. ParrlI. 18mo. 
Eighth Edition 1s. 6d, 


5. PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY, in Four Courses. 18mo. 
Sixth Edition 2s. 


III. MIDDLE SERIES. 


6. ENGLISH. GRAMMAR, STYLE, and POETRY. j=. 
Eighth Edition 


EXERCISES, to the same, and divided 
the principle Rules attached, 12mo, Sixth Edition. 


8. ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Parr II. 
Fifth Edition 38, 


IV. LATIN, ARITHMETIC, MENSURATION, ec. 
9. LATIN GRAMMAR (in English). 12mo. Third Edition...ss, 


10. FIRST PROGRESSIVE LATIN EXERCISES. 12mo. 
Second Edition 2a, 


11. THE ARITHMETICAL COMPANION, to which are added 
epetten, Book-keeping, and Mental Arithmetic. 18mo, Fourth 


Vv. FOR TEACHERS ONLY. 
12. Ss to the the ARITHMETICAL COMPANION, and the Com- 


13. to the 12mo. Second Edition. 
Adapted to the last Edition of the Exercises 


14, KEY to COMPOSITION, Part L., 2s. 6d. oF 


with the Composition, Parr II. 7%, 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO,, Paternoster-row. 


? 


: | tongue from its source to its presentstate. He is next made acquainted 


| “+ Steam Engine.” 
= | in “Arithmetic,” in ‘ Geometry,” in “Algebra,” and in “ Mechanics,” 


‘General Geography,” 
i “Geography of the British Empire,” explains all that appertains, 
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GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 


A NEW SERIES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS: 


EACH BOOK (IN MOST INSTANCES) COMPLETE IN ITSELF, PRICE NINEPENCE. 


| INTENDED TO COMPRISE A COMPLETE COURSE OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 


WALTER MACLEOD, F.RB.G.S.; 

_ The Rev. T. BOWMAN, M.A.; | 

i) Captain A. C. GLEIG, R.A.; 

THOMAS TATE, F.R.A.S.; | 
W. J. REYNOLDS, M.A.; 


Projected and Edited by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 


CHAPLAIN-GENERAL TO THE FORCES, AND PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL'S. 


ASSISTED BY 


WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S.; 
The Rev. Professor R. W. BROWNE, M.A.; 
Dr. R. J. MANN, M.R.C.S.E. ; 
A. K. ISBISTER, M.A.; 
&e. &e. 


*,* In consequence of the large circulation which the Works in this Series have now attained, and with a view of further 


| extending their use, the Publishers have determined to REDUCE THE PRICE OF EACH PART FROM ONE SHILLING 


TO NINEPENCE. The Prospectus of the Series is given below. 


| pas onsect of the Projectors of ra1s SCHOOL SERIES 
is to produce a succession of little books, containing PROGRESSIVE 
lessons suitable to the capacities of every description of learners. In 
‘* My First School-Book ” the pupil, after being made familiar with the 
shapes of letters, is taught how the union of letters produces words, and 
how words awaken images in the mind. He next learns, in “ Simple. 
} Truths,” to connect words of one syllable with grave ideas. His third 
| step is to ‘‘ My Second School-Book,” which contains a vast amount of 
| information on ‘‘Common Things,” systematically arranged. He then 
i) proceeds to ‘‘The First Book of History,” which sets forth, in words 
advancing from one syllable to four, an outline of the annals of his | 

native country. After this, the histories of the ‘‘ British Colonies,” of 
British India,” of ‘Greece,’ ‘‘Rome,” ‘ France,” and ‘‘ Modern | 
Europe,” are successively placed before him; while from the ‘‘ Sacred 

History,” he acquires the knowledge of those great truths on which all 

Christians are agreed. 


sil WHILE, the principles: on which language is univer- 
based, well as the pec features of his own, are made 
® and a concise 


clear to thé 
“ History” of the ‘ English Language” enables hii to trace his own 


in the Expla. 


with the laws which regulate the movenienits of nature, in Treatises on 
‘‘ Astronomy,” ‘‘ Hydrostatics, Hydraulies, Pneumatics, &c.” Experi- 
mental Chemistry,” ‘‘ Light, Heat,” ‘‘ Magnetism, Electricity,” and the 
In the department of the Exact Sciences, namely, 


the pupil is gradually set forward in a right course. 


SERIES further contains Elementary Treatises on 

Geography, both general and particular. The ‘‘Child’s First Book 
1 of Geography,” is a collection of easy reading-lessons. The Book of 
sets forth the great distinguishing physical 
features of the various regions and countries of the globe ; while the 


physically and politically, to Great Britain and its dependen- 
cies. The “‘ Hand-Atlas of General Geography” (sold for 2s. 6d.), is 
composed of 29 full-coloured Maps, compiled by Mr. M‘Leod. Mr. 
M‘Leod’s ‘‘ Class-Atlas of Physical Geography” (also sold for 2s. 6d.) 
comprises a set of 30 full-coloured Maps, Sections, and Diagrams, exhi- 
biting the natural features of every region of the terraqueous globe. In 
writing, Mr. M‘Leod’s ‘‘ Graduated Series of Copy-Books’’ leads the 
pupil forward by easy and progressive steps. Mr. Isbister’s ‘* Treatise 
on Book-keeping ’’ is the cheapest and most concise extant ; and a set of 
eight forms of Account-Books (price 6d. each), by Mr. Isbister, has 
recently been added to it. The Series also now comprises a ‘‘ Book of 
Health,” giving a descriptive outline as well of the human frame as of 
the ordinary causes which tend either to invigorate or impair it ; and a 
book of ‘‘Domestic Economy,” conveying sound elementary knowledge 
on all that relates to food, clothing, and the management of a small 
income, A short ‘ History of Modern Europe,” a concise account of 
the “English Constitution,” an introduction to ‘‘Agricultural Che- 
mistry,” and a simplified work.9n “ Natural History,” illustrative of the 
principles of the ClassiGcatiodtot Animals, and by a ‘‘Book of Bio- 
graphy,” containing sketches of the careers of individuals who have 
risen by their own merits, and exercised a powerful influence over their 
fellow-men, are preparing for publication. 


HAT the public in general has not been indifferent to the 
merits of these Works, is proved by the very wide circulation to which 
most of them have already attained. Ofthe “Grammar” there have been 
sold above 40,000 copies; of the ‘‘ History of England ”’ above 50,000 ; 
of the other Histories, collectively, upwards of 120,000 copies; of the 
Treatises on Natural Philosophy, collectively, above 30,000; of the 
Geographical Works, collectively, above 60,000; of the ‘‘ Arithmetic ”’ 
above 19,000; and of the ‘Copy-books,”’ collectively, above One 
Million :—And, in consequence of this great success, the Publishers 
have resolved (Jan., 1859) te REDUCE THE ORIGINAL PRICE 
OF ONE SHILLING TO NINEPENCE FOR EACH WORK. 


. Works Published, which may now be had. 


inst SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH READING and WRITING ....... ..6d, | HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA od 
SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH KEADING and SPELLING......9d. | HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, Part I. od 
= GRADUATED SERIES of COPY-BOOKS, Nine Numbers ............ceach 3d. | HISTORY of FRANCE .....c...000c006 9d. 
| MMPLE TRUTHS from SCRIPTURE 6d. | HISTORY of ANCIENT GREECE ... od 
i EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 9d. | HISTORY of ANCIENT ROME. ............ 9d. 
i HISTORY. of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 9d. | ASTRONOMY and the USE of the GLOBES od 
BOOK of HEALTH 9a. 
| MANUAL of ARITHMETIC 9d 
| se EIGHT ACCOUNT BOOKS adapted to the above each 6d. 
of the BRITISH EMPTRE..... | of 
| ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 
HAND-ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, FULL COLOURED (aif 
| bound, 3s.) « gd, | HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, and PNEUMATICS, for Beginners...9d. 
CLASS-ATLAS of PAYSIBAL GEOGRAPHY, FULL ‘ont ELECTRICITY, for 
hound, 3s.) 28, 6d. GHT and HEAT, simplified for Beginners od. 
BOWMAN’S QUESTIONS Pathe above ........., 1s. | MAGNETISM, VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, and 
; ) SACRED HISTORY, ion nat price 2s. cloth .........or 2 Parts, each 9d, for Beginners ..... 
HISTORY of ENGLAND/s volume, price 2s. cloth ...or 2 Parts, each 94. | EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY .. 
| IE Wo"... 
.. LON DON: LONGMAN, BROWN, AN D CO,, PATERN OSTER ROW. 
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